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GROWTH, PRODUCTIVITY AND EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 


INTRODUCTION 


During the period 1949 to 1959, Canada's Gross Domestic Product at 
Factor Cost in constant dollars expanded at a compound annual trend rate 
(calculated by least squares of logarithms) of 4.2 per cent. In this inter- 
val Canada's manufacturing volume of output rose at a compound annual rate 
of 4.0 per cent, manufacturing productivity (defined as output volume per 
manhour of work) increased at 3.3 per cent, and manufacturing employment at 
only 1.1 per cent. 

During the same period, the compound annual trend rate for total 
paid workers in Canada was 3.2 per cent, and manufacturing employment de- 
clined from 23.2 per cent of Canada's civilian labour force in 1949 to 20.1 
per cent in 1959. 

The declining relative importance of manufacturing requirements for 
labour was combined with a change in the structure of manufacturing demand 
for labour. During the period, the compound annual trend rate of increase 
for labour in administrative and office positions was 3.5 per cent, but the 
rate for production workers was only 0.4 per cent. 

Thus, there was a very slow rate of increase in output volume per 
administrative and office employee and a very high rate of rise in output 
volume per production worker. Manufacturing was becoming increasingly de- 
pendent upon increases in administrative and office employment and decreasingly 
dependent upon increases in the number of production workers. During this 
period, those who otherwise would have been employed as production workers 
in manufacturing were finding it necessary, owing to the change in the pattern 
of manufacturing demand for labour and the rise in productivity, to seek 
employment outside manufacturing. 

During the period of fast economic growth from 1949 to 1956, the 
impact of the productivity and structural forces within manufacturing was 


obscured by the absorptive capacity of other sectors in the economy, such as 
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mining, construction, communications, utilities, trade, finance, insurance 
and real estate, government and services. 

Thus, Canada was already experiencing what many economists forsee 
as a development from cybernation, but the fast rate of growth in the general 
non-agricultural economy provided a remedy. 

When the economy slowed down considerably after 1956, manu- 
facturing required less labour, and other sectors of the economy were not 
able to absorb the growth in the labour force. 

The change in the pattern of demand for labour was shared by 
nearly all the industries in manufacturing, but the change was compounded 
by a structural shift in manufacturing output. The large and/or more 
traditional industries were becoming relatively less important while the 
smaller and/or newer industries, that tended to be more capital intensive 
and relatively more reliant upon administrative and office employees, were 
rising in importance. 

The four per cent trend rate of expansion in the manufacturing 
sector could not have been achieved without the high rates of growth in 
these smaller and/or newer industries, such as tobacco and tobacco products, 
petroleum products, chemicals, electrical apparatus and supplies, and pro- 
duets. foxr-the new techniques of construction. 

Although such industries were the major source of the aggregate 
rate of expansion in output, they also tended to show the largest rates of 
gain in productivity, and the result was that their rises in output were not 
reflected in employment figures. 

Over the three subperiods in the decade under review, the rate of 
expansion in an increasing number of manufacturing industries decelerated, 
as weakness first appeared in agricultural implements, railway rolling stock, 
other wood airs and cotton and woollen textiles during the Korean 
War, then in the second period (1953 to 1956), spread to aircraft and parts, 
shipbuilding and repairing, motor vehicle parts and accessories, and clothing, 


and finally, in the third period (1956 to 1959), appeared in motor vehicles, 


(1) That is, other than furniture and saw and planing mills. 
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machinery manufacturing, bridge building and structural steel, hardware and 
tools, electrical apparatus and supplies, knitting mills, and the export- 
oriented saw and planing mills and non-ferrous metal smelting and refining 
industries. 

These were the 7 eee contributors to output and employment 
in the manufacturing sector, and their successive entries into periods of 
decline reverberated through the economy, compounding the impact of rising 
productivity and the changing pattern of demand for labour in manufacturing, 


as well as the deceleration in various demand sectors of the economy. 


(1) Aside from foods and beverages 
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CHAPTER I 
THE SOURCES OF DECELERATION AFTER THE KOREAN WAR 


In this chapter will be found three tables showing the compound 
annual rates of change for the aggregates and components of Gross National 
Expenditure, Gross Domestic Product and Manufacturing, in real terms, from 


peak to peak over the business ees 


Gross National Expenditure 


Table 1 concerns the components of Gross National Expenditure in 
constant (1957) dollars. The GNE rose by 5.9 per cent per annum compounded 
over the first cycle (second quarter 1950 to fourth quarter 1953), by a 
slower rate of 5.2 per cent over the second cycle (fourth quarter 1953 to 
fourth quarter 1956) and by a much slower rate of 2.3 per cent over the third 
cycle (fourth quarter 1956 to first quarter 1960). 

In the first cycle, the dominant role was played by government 
expenditures for goods and services. Far behind, in second place, was non- 
residential construction, followed by consumer durables and machinery and 
equipment. 

In the second cycle, the rate of increase for government declined 
by 79 per cent, and the dominant role was played by non-residential construc- 
tion (led by development of natural resources and transportation facilities), 
followed by machinery and equipment and consumer durables. The acceleration 
in these investment sectors raised the rate of growth for imports 2) from 
6.7 per cent per annum compounded in the first cycle to 10.6 per cent in the 
second cycle, with an assist from growing consumer expenditures in travel 
abroad and import requirements for the accelerated motor vehicle industry. 

It will be noted that exports actually accelerated during the second cycle to 

a fairly high rate of 4.8 per cent compounded annually, but this satisfactory 

development was outweighed by the rise in imports, mainly for the investment 

sector but also for consumer expenditures. Thus, although this expansion was 

(1) The first cycle is the Korean War cycle and is therefore dated from the 
second quarter of 1950, immediately prior to the war. 


(2) One of the important components of these imports was the payment of 
interest and dividends to foreign investors. 
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i 
led by business investment, the rate of national growth decelerated, owing 
to the high import content of this form of prosperity. 

Table 1 


COMPOUND ANNUAL RATES OF CHANGE PEAK-TO-PEAK OF BUSINESS CYCLE 
FOR COMPONENTS OF GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE IN CONSTANT DOLLARS 
291950 4Q1953 4Q1956 
to to GO 
4Q1953 4Q1956 191960 


Personal expenditures for consumer 


goods and services 4.6 5 ob 3.6 
Dureble goods ie ie 0.8 
Mon-durable goods eae 5.2 325 
Services 4.8 5.2 Ea 

Government expenditures for goods and services 14.6 eve™ 2 ol. 

Pusiness gross fixed capital formation 6.5 oes -3.3 
New residential construction 45 CoA Og 
New plant end equipment (we Lad -3.9 

New non-residential construction o.0 Ae Pa ~4 ok 
Machinery and equipment 5.9 8.5 -3.4 

Exports of goods and services 4.2 u 8 oe 

Imports of goods and services Guy 10.6 ean 

Gross National Expenditure 59 ae 265 

Gross Business Domestic Investment Bat 11.3 -4..2 

Final Domestic Demand 6.6 5.8 Leo 

Total Final Purchases 6.2 eres pe 

G.N.P. implicit price index Seal aut 2.0 


In the third cycle, exports continued at a fairly high rate, but 
growth in imports virtually expired owing to the collapse in business in- 
vestment end consumer durables. The absolute decline in business investment 
and the marked reduction in the expansion of consumer durables was accompanied 
by another reduction, of 32 per cent, in the rate of increase for government 
expenditures for goods and services, with the result that Gross National 
Expenditure decelerated from 5.2 per cent annually compounded in the second 


cycle to 2.3 per cent in the third cycle. 


om ae 


Real Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost (1) 

Table 2 shows the compound annual rate of change over the three 
cycles for the Real Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost and its components. 

The successive compound annual rates for Real Gross Domestic 
Product were 5.7 per cent, 5.9 per cent, and 1.9 per cent. Thus, GDP 
accelerated in the second cycle, contrary to the deceleration for Gross 
National Expenditure (from 5.9 per cent to 5.2 per cent). The reason for 
this contrast was the strong rise in the payment of interest and dividends 
to foreign investors. The amount required for these payments is produced 
in Canada and is therefore included in domestic product, but is earned by 
the foreign investors and is therefore excluded from national income, national 
product and, consequently, total national expenditure, since it is properly 
entered into the accounts as an import, 

Comparison of the first two cycles shows that agriculture, storage 
and public administration and defence decelerated markedly in the second 
cycle and fishing and trapping declined absolutely. All the remaining 
sectors accelerated, and some of them by a very considerable margin. 

The very high rate of growth (of 5.9 per cent annually compounded) 
from the peak of the Korean War cycle to the peak of the business investment 
cycle was accompanied by a high rate of increase (10.6 per cent annually 
compounded) in Canada's imports, as is traditional in a Canadian business 
investment boom. 

It is particularly noteworthy that manufacturing accelerated by 
even more than the aggregate domestic economy from the first to the second 
cycle, particularly in non-durables, although durables also accelerated. 
Particularly high rates of expansion were achieved in mining, construction, 
electric power and gas utilities, transportation, communication, storage and 


domestic trade, as well as durable manufacturing. 


iE) This section has been added since the rest of the report was 
completed in 1962. 
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Table 2 


COLM-OUND ANNUAL RATES OF CHANGE PEAK-TO-PEAK OVER BUSINESS 
CYCLE FCR INDEXES OF REAL DOMESTIC PRODUCT 


291950 4Q1953 4Q1956 
to to to 
4Q1953 4Q1956 191960 
Gross Domestic Product Sot 59 1.9 
Goods-producing industries 6.3 6.4 1.0 
Service-producing industries 4.9 DD 3-0 
Gross Domestic Product less agriculture Fay 6.5 2 ly 
Goods-producing industries less 
agriculture bial Te Dia 
Commercial industries 5 6.3 1.7 
Commercial less agriculture 5.0 6.9 2.2 
Non-commercial industries 5G: 33 SO 
Index of industrial production 5.8 ieee eid: 
Agriculture oe, 9 -2.4 
Forestry 2.1 4.8 0.4 
Fishing end trapping 3.9 -2.0 5.2 
Mining Teo 16.5 5.1 
Metals 0.4 12.9 LL.0 
Non-metals 2.6 6.3 LA] 
Manufacturing Balt 59 Deval, 
Non-durables LO 5.3 2.9 
Durebles ey! 6.8 -0.8 
Construction 6.5 8.7 -0.3 
Glectric power and gas utilities 9.3 L2V2 LOw2 
Trensportation 3.3 9.2 1G 
Storage 20.4 feel 1:3 
Communications 5.9 eee! 6.2 
Wholesale trade Gite r0 3.3 
Retail trade 2/2 6.0 L.4 
Finance, insurance and real estate 4.9 hg 4.6 
Public administration and defence 10.4 2.8 Df 
Community, recreation, business and 
personal service 3.6 Tae) 3.6 


Over the third cycle, however, there were very marked decelerations 
end declines in almost all sectors of the economy, although there were high 


rates of expansion in metallic mining (uranium), electric power and gas 


ki) Ge 


utilities and communications. The declines were particularly significant 
in construction, agriculture and durables manufacturing. 

It will be noted that although government expenditures for goods 
and services decelerated, from 3.1 per cent annually compounded in the second 
cycle, to 2.1 per cent in the third, the deceleration for public administra- 
tion and defence was only from 2.8 per cent to 2.7 per cent. The source of 
the discrepancy is that the latter only includes actual output and therefore 
excludes purchases from business, which purchases are included in government 
expenditure for goods and services. In other words, it was business sales 
to government that bore the brunt of the deceleration in government expen- 
ditures. 

In summary, although domestic production accelerated in the second 
cycle, national production declined, the discrepancy resulting from the 
enlarged payments of interest and dividends to foreign investors, and the 
severe deceleration in the third quarter resulted from the decline in govern- 
ment purchases from business as well as in business investment and consumer 


arepies\t) 


Volume of Real Output in Manufacturing 


——— 


Table 3 shows that real volume of output in manufacturing ac-~ 
celerated from 5.4 per cent annually compounded over the Korean War cycle, 
to 5.9 per cent from the peak of the Korean War cycle to the peak of the 
business investment cycle, and then decelerated to 1.1 per cent from the peak 
of the business investment cycle to the peak of the slow-growth cycle. 

Of particular significance during the second cycle were the ac- 
celeration in iron and steel products (owing to non-residential construction, 
machinery and equipment and motor vehicles), non-metallic mineral products 
(owing particularly to construction), non-ferrous metal products and wood 
products (owing to accelerated exports mainly), products of petroleum and 


coal (displacement of imports), textiles (owing to the shift from natural 


(1) See the author's recent (September 11, 1964) speech on the Forces 
Moulding the Economic Prospects for a general explanation of the 
onset of slow growth after 1956. 
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fibres, dependent on imports, to man-made fibres), rubber products, (mainly 
tires but also some new products), and even clothing. 

In the third cycle all sectors were hit hard except foods and 
beverages and chemicals and allied products, both of which accelerated, and 
tobacco and tobacco products, which despite deceleration nevertheless had 
a high growth rate. 

The industrial groups that bore the brunt of the deceleration in 
the economy were transportation equipment, clothing, electrical apparatus 
and supplies, iron and steel products and leather products, all of which 


contracted output over the cycle. 


Table 3 


COMPOUND ANNUAL RATES OF CHANGE PEAK-TO-PEAK OVER BUSINESS CYCLE 
__FOR INDEXES OF REAL DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN MANUFACTURING SECTOR 


291950 491953 491956 
to to to 
4Q1953 4Q1956 191960 
Total manufacturing a Sie Per 
Non-durable manufacturing 4.0 543 2.9 
Foods and beverages 3x7 Cmts 3.8 
Tobacco and tobacco products Wes Ose pis 
Rubber products 4.6 Tinh 0.0 
Leather products Os] 5.4 -O.4 
Textiles me 7.8 aie 
Clothing D3 Piaf -1.9 
Paper products 3.5 3.6 -2.1 
Printing, publishing, etc. 45 ee ae 
Products of petroleum and coal 10.8 12.6 36 
Chemicals and allied products 9.9 6.2 Tee 
Durable manufacturing 627 6.8 -0.8 
Wood products 3.4 4.9 gree | 
Tron and steel products 3.8 10,4 -O.4 
Transportation equipment tea eae -5.7 
WNon-ferrous metal products Hl Sat oS 
Electrical apparatus and supplies 10.6 73 ~0.5 
Non-metallic mineral products G3 10.3 3.9 
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CHAPTER II 
THE CHANGING STRUCTURE OF THE MANUFACTURING ECONOMY 


The forces that impinged on the manufacturing economy during 
1949-1959, reduced the relative importance of Canada's well-established 
traditional industries and developed the more recent industries into stronger 
participants in the economy. In 1949 the eight largest industrial groups 
contributed 74.2 per cent of total manufacturing output volume, but over 
the succeeding decade each declined relatively, and their aggregate contri- 
bution was reduced to 68.3 per cent. During this period two of the smaller 
industriel grovos, thet however were traditional suppliers, also declined 
in relative importance, from 6.5 per cent to 5.9 per cent. Thus, the out- 
put volume of the ten combined traditional groups was reduced from 80.7 per 
cent of total output to 74.3 per cent, while the seven newer industrial 


groups increased their share from 19.3 per cent to 25.7 per cent. 
Table 4 
THE CHANGE IN THE STRUCTURE OF THE MANUFACTURING SECTOR 


Proportion of Total Manufacturing 
Output Volume 


% Change 
1949 1959 in Proportion 
Larger Industrial Groups 
1) Iron and Steel Products ina 14.5 - 1.9 
2) Foods and Beverages yO 13.6 - 1.3 
3) Transportation Equipment ONT 8.5 -12.3 
4) Paper Products ea | 9.4 - 2.7 
5) Wood Products eT 1.0 - 8.9 
6) Glothing 6.6 5.0 -2..6 
Average-Size Industrial Groups 
, DPT Textiles © 5.9 4.9 -17.1 
8) Non-ferrous Metal Products 5.9 bas -10.2 
Smaller Industrial Groups 
A) More “Treditional Groups 
9) Printing, Publishing and 
Allied Industries ae 45 -~ 4.5 
10) Leather Products 1.9 a5 ~19. 
B) Newer Industriel Groups 
11) Electrical Apparatus & Supplies ee. 6% 23.2 
12) Chemicals & Allied Products 5.0 6.9 38.9 
13) Non-metallic Mineral Products 2.9 4.3 48 .8 
14) Miscellaneous Mfg. Industries eS are ae 13 
15) Products of Petroleum & Coal b.o 3.0 61.0 
16) Rubber Products 1.6 sore Tih 
17) Tobacco and Tobacco Products 0.9 reel 19.9 
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Among the thirty-two industries that contributed over 62 per cent 
of the total volume of manufacturing in 1949 and, owing to their importance, 
have been selected for the productivity analysis, eleven increased their 


proportions of total manufacturing output by 1959. 
Table 5 


GROUPS AND KEY INDUSTRIES THAT EXPANDED THEIR PROPORTIONS 
OF TOLAT, MANUFACTURING VOLUME OF OUTPUT IN CANADA FROM 1949 TO 1959 


ms { 
re te eee 


Proportion of Total Output 


% Change in 
Proportion 1949 1959 
Groups 
Products of Petroleum & Coal GLO 1.9 3-0 
Non-metallic ven Gua Products 
(Durable )\1 48 .8 2.9 4.3 
Chemicals and Allied Products (2) 38.9 5.0 6.9 
Tlectrical Apparatus & Supplies 
(Ducable) 23.2 5.2 6.4 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
inaustries Cone 19 ees 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products 19.9 0.9 Lew 
Rubber Products Ted 156 aoe 
Total Proportions Seale 19.3 as | 
Key Industries 
Aircraft & Parts (Durable) 66.3 O.T ie 
Glass & Glass Products (Durable )(1) O07 0.5 0.6 
Medicinal & pues 3 haatadian 
Preparations 2) 25 i 0.8 iE: 
Synthetic Textiles & Silk OT bia’ dere’ 
Domestic Clay Products (Durable)(1) 13.2 he ae 
Bridge Building and Structural 
Steel (Dureble) L350 0.8 0.9 
feat Products teal 1.9 2eL 
Primary Iron & Steel (Durable) bikes, eieat 3.5 
Prepared Fruits and Vegetables dteee 0.9 HERS, 
Other Paper Products 79 2.0 ark 
Tron Castings (Durable) 550 hel aD 
Totel Proportions 15.9 LALO LGD 


(1) Won-metallic Mineral Products includes Glass and Glass Products 
and Domestic Clay Products. 

(2) Chemicals and Allied Products includes Medicinal and Pharmaceutical 
Prenaretions. 
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Aside from Meat Products, all the groups and industries in the 
above table are classified as secondary manufacturing, and all of them are 
oriented to the domestic rather than the export market. Three major factors 
are mainly responsible for their growing relative position: 1) the dis- 
placement of imported products, 2) the introduction of new products, and 
3) the rapid growth of the construction industry. A fourth factor that 
applied particularly to the Aircraft and Parts Industry was the high level 
of military procurement during and following the Korean War. 

The displacement of imported products played the dominant role in 
the expansion of the Primary Iron and Steel and the Iron Castings industries, 
as well as the Tobacco and Tobacco Products, the Rubber Products and the 
Products of Petroleum and Coal groups. 

The introduction of new products combined with the displacement of 
imports to induce dynamic expansion in the Electrical Apparatus and Supplies, 
the Chemicals and Allied Products (which includes the Medicinal and Pharma- 
ceutical Preparations industry) and the Miscellaneous Manufactures groups. 

The introduction of new products was the source of the extraordinary 
strength in the Meat Products, the Prepared Fruits and Vegetables, the Other 
Paper Products, and the Synthetic Textiles and Silks industries. 

The expanding construction industry provided the impetus for the 
Non-metallic Mineral Products group, which includes the Glass and Glass 
Products and the Domestic Clay Products industries. 

The manufacturing groups and industries that declined in relative 
importance in terms of output volume, as has been noted, had been long-estab- 
lished, utilized traditional materials, were export-oriented, served the 
agricultural sector, or supplied a sector which was converting to new materials 
or a sector in which capital efficiency was rising strongly. The largest 
decline in relative importance occurred in the manufacturing of Agricultural 
Equipment, the favourite of those who argue for freer trade and special manu- 
facturing arrangements between Canada and the United States. The second 


largest relative decline was in Railroad and Rolling Stock Equipment, which 
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was affected by the dieselization, automating and rationalizing in the rail- 
road transport industry. 

The mainly export-oriented industries in relative decline included 
Saw and Planing Mills, Pulp and Paper, and Non-ferrous Metal Smelting and 
Refining. 

Long-established industries using traditional materials were such 
textiles as Woollen Goods and Cotton Goods, the Clothing industries such as 
Knitting Mills and Men's, Women's and Children's Clothing, as well as Leather 
Boots and Shoes, Bread and Other Bakery Products, Furniture, and Printing, 
Publishing and Allied industries. These industries were largely dependent 
on the domestic consumer market, and high rates of family formation, births 
and immigration could not provide them with sufficient markets to enable 


them to sustain their positions in the economy. 
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Table 6 


THE GROUPS AND KEY INDUSTRIES WITH DECLINING PROPORTIONS OF TOTAL 


" MANUFACTURING VOLUME, CANADA, 1949 AND 1959 


Proportion of Manufacturing Output Volume 
o Change in 


Proportion 1949 1959 
Groups 

Clothing ~2h..6 6.6 5.0 
Leather Products -19.8 iG Live 
Textiles aA Take 5.9 Lo 
Trensportetion Equipment -12.3 ok Ox 
Non-ferrous Metal Products -10.2 592 SiS 
Wood Products - 89 eT TeO 

Printing, Fublishing and Allied 
Industries - 45 Lee Ls5 
aper Products is yi o.7 9.4 
Tron and Steel Products = ed hay, ths 
Foods and Beverages - 1.3 ps0 1340 
Total Proportions 8.0 80.7 74.3 


Key Industries 


Agricultural Equipment -60.7 7 O.7 
Railroad & Rolling Stock Equipment ~59 .O eS 0.9 
Woollen Goods ~43 25 int 0.6 
Other Wood Products -4i.9 Oey, 0.4 
Cotton Goods -37-2 i<9 Le 
Men's, Women's & Children's Clothing -26.7 ig): 3.0 
Knitting Mills =22 2 aie doth 
Brass and Copper Products -20.5 0.9 Ont 
Aluminum Products ~15.6 0.5 O.4 
Hardware, Tools and Cutlery “13.5 IO 0.8 
Leather Boots and Shoes -12.2 a EB 1.0 
Motor Vehicle Parts and Accessories ~i1.4 Le? eee 
Machinery Manufacturing ~ 9.4 2a: 2.8 
Saw and Planing Mills - 6.3 5.3 4.9 
Pulp and Paper = 5.5 Tal ie 
Shipbuilding and Repairing Sate ae IAQ 0.9 
Bread and Other Bakery Products - 3.1 15 Lo 
Non-ferrous Metal Smelting & Refining - 2.9 3.8 Bey: 
iwniture = 2 yk Ley 1.6 
Motor Vehicles ~/0.8 3.8 3.8 
Sheet Metal Products - 0.3 Lees La 
Total Proportions -16.6 48.1 4O.1 
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Table 7 


GROUPS AND KEY INDUSTRIES: PROPORTION OF TOTAL VOLUME OF 
____OULPUT IN MANUFACTURING IN CANADA, 1949 AND 1959 


Proportion of Total Output 
o Change in 


1949 1959 Proportion 
Groups et ie 

fron end Steel Products py 14.5 = 719 
Poods end, Doverages uns 8) 1356 = 1.3 
Trensportation Equipment o,f 6.5 -12.3 
Paper Products 9.7 9.4 - 2.7 
Wood Preducts se 150 - 8.9 
Clothing 6.6 5.0 ~2h. .6 
Textiles 5.9 sa) aig fae 
Non-Cerrous Metal Products 59 ors -10.2 
Electrical Avparatus and Supplies wae 6.4 23.2 
Chemicals ond Allied Products 5.0 6.9 38.9 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 4.7 5 ~ 5 
Non-metallic Mineral Products 2.9 4.3 48.8 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries 1.9 205 pea 
Products of Petroleum and Coal 26 3.0 61.0 
Leather Products 19 Aas -19.8 
Rubber Products ae ys Toph 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products 0.9 ka 19.9 


Key Industries 


Pulp and Paper OR: oe - 5.5 
Saw and Planing Mills 5.3 4.9 - 6.3 
Men's, Women’s and Children's Clothing Pa 3.0 ~26.7 
Motor Vehicles 3.8 3.8 - 0.8 
Non-ferrous Metal Smelting and Refining 3.8 a7 - 2.9 
Machinery Monufacturing rel 2.8 11.8 
Primary Iron and Steel acy 3.5 - 9.4 
Railroad and Rolling Stock Equipment Cad 0.9 -59.0 
ther Peper Products 2.0 AAG 79 
Meat Products 139 fara LO ck 
Cotton Goods (excl. clothing) L.9 i eh =39e 
Motor Vehicle Parts and Accessories byt 545 ~11.4 
Furniture a hea - 2.4 
Agriculsural. Implements teed? 0.7 -60.7 
Synthetic Textiles and Silk 1.6 ieee; 2037 
Bread and Other Bakery Products ae es Los - 3.1 
Knitting Mills Lath dha. -~22.2 
Tron Castings 1.4 ules 5.0 
Sheet Metal Products 5 age - 0.3 
Leather Poots and Shoes hea 0 “12.2 
Woollen Goods (excel. clothing) alee One -43.5 
Shipbuilding and Repairing a0 0.9 mw 365 
Hardware, Tools and Cutlery PeQ 0.8 -13.5 
Prepared Fruits and Vegetables 0.9 1.0 Le 
Brass and Copper Products 0.9 ad © FSG g -20.5 
Medicinal and Pharmaceutical Preparations 0.8 sae 25 4 
Bridge Building and Structural Steel 0.8 0.8 13.0 
Other Wood Products Oy 0.4 -L1.9 
Aircraft and Parts Oy ine 66.3 
Alvuinum Products Ox 0.4 -15.6 
Class and Glass Products 0.5 0.6 he eet 
Domestic Cley Products Oe .3 13.2 
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CHAPTER III 


THE ANNUAL TREND RATES IN VOLUME OF MANUFACTURING OUTPUT, 
1949-1959 


The changes in the structure of the manufacturing sector were the 
result of variations in rates of growth among the groups and industries. By 
examining the degree of these variations in annual trend rates over the ten 
year period, one may obtain a more accurate impression of the manner in which 
the various groups and industries have responded to the several forces that 
have been building up in the international and national economy. The trend 
rates will be supplemented by an examination of changes over the three inter- 
vals, 1949 to 1953, 1953 to 1956 and 1956 to 1959, in order to ascertain the 
periods during which important changes occurred in the various rates of 
production. 

The groups and industries are classified in categories of leading, 
coincident or lagging (and, in some cases, declining) rates of growth in 


volume of output. 


Groups and Key Industries with Leading Growth Rates 

The leading growth rates were established by groups and key industries 
that were below average in scale of output volume. The highest rate, for 
example, was attained by the Aircraft and Parts industry, at 10.4 per cent per 
annum compounded, (1) but this industry contributed only 0.7 per cent of total 
manufacturing volume in 1949, compared to an average proportion among the 32 
key industries of 1.9 per cent. The highest rate among the groups was achieved 
by Products of Petroleum and Coal, at 9.3 per cent annually, but the proportion 
was 1.9 per cent of all manufacturing in 1949, compared to an average 5.9 per 
cent among the 17 groups. 

The five factors that induced these high rates of growth as mentioned 
previously were the displacement of imports, introduction of new materials or 


products, construction and defence procurement. 


(1) All the rates in this chapter are derived from least squares of 
logarithms. 
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The table on the following page shows the annual trend rates for the 
leading groups and key industries and includes a list of important economic 
series. By comparing the industrial trends with those for the demand series 
one finds that the manufacture of products for construction (Non-metallic 
Mineral Products) increased at a slightly higher rate (8.5 per cent) than 
New Business Construction in Canada (8.4 per cent), and the Synthetic Textiles 
and Silk industry expanded at a rate (4.5 per cent) well above that for 
Consumer Expenditure on Clothing and Personal Furnishings (3.3 per cent). 

All the leading industries ehresteed tise increases for population, paid 
workers, Gross National Expenditure, Merchandise Exports, and Business 


Investment in New Machinery and Equipment. 
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Table 8 


THE LEADING GROWTH GROUPS AND KEY INDUSTRIES IN 
MANUFACTURING, CANADA, 1949-1959 


Annaual Growth Proportion of Total 
Rate Manufacturing 
1949-1959 Volume in 1949 


Groups 
Products of Petroleum .and Coal 9.3 1.9 
Non-metallic Mineral Products (Durable) ere, 2.9 
Chemicals and Allied Products 76 20 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products 6.9 0.9 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies (Durable) 6.7 5.2 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries 5.6 1.9 

Key Industries 
Aircraft and Parts (Durable) aaa 0.7 
Medicinal and Pharmaceutical Preparations ac 0.8 
Bridge Building and Structural Steel (Durable) 7.6 0.8 
Glass and Glass Products (Durable) 635 0.5 
Meat Products See 1.9 
Prepared Fruits and Vegetables Bae 0.9 
Domestic Clay Products (Durable) 520 0.3 
Iron Castings (Durable) 5.0 Ths 
Synthetic Textiles and Silk NaS 136 
Shipbuilding and Repairing (Durable) “5 140 

Total Manufacturing 4.0 100.0 


Note: For purposes of comparison, the following annual trend rates in 
important economic series during the period 1949-1959 may be considered: 


Series Annual Trend Rates 
Population Eat 
Paid Workers Bie 
Series in Constant (1949) Dollars 
Gross National Expenditure ee 
Total Consumer Goods Bt 
Consumer Durables fsQ 
Consumer Non-Durables 4.6 
Clothing and Personal Furnishings S75 
New Business Construction (Residential and Non-residential ) 8.4 
New Business Machinery and Equipment 330 
Physical Volume of Merchandise Exports 3.8 
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Groups and Key Industries with Coincident Rates of Growth 


The two largest industrial groups, Foods and Beverages and Iron 
and Steel Products, expanded at coincident rates of growth, as one might 
expect of series that are basic to, and therefore tend to reflect the broad 
trend of, social and economic growth. These and the other groups and indus- 
tries in this category advanced at rates between that for the number of paid 
workers (3.2 per cent) and that for the Gross National Expenditure (4.2 per 
cent). The one industry that is export-oriented in this category, Non-ferrous 
Metal Smelting and Refining, expanded output at a rate (3.9 per cent) slightly 


higher than that for the physical volume of merchandise exports. 
Table 9 


GROUPS AND KEY INDUSTRIES WITH COINCIDENT 
RATES OF GROWTH, CANADA, 1949-1959 


Annual Trend Proportion of Total 
Rate of Growth Manufacturing, 1949 


Groups 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 4.0 Lt 
Foods and Beverages 4.0 14.0 
Rubber Products 3.8 1.6 
Iron and Steel Products (Durable) 355 14.7 
Key Industries 
Other Paper Products 4.3 On 
Furniture (Durable) 4.0 et 
Non-ferrous Metal Smelting and Refining (Durable)3.9 3.8 
Sheet Metal Products (Durable) 3.9 eee 
Bread and Other Bakery Products ae UP 
Primary Iron and Steel (Durable) ae7 EIR D 
Total Manufacturing Ta@) 100.0 
Total Durables Division 3.9 46.1 
Total Non-durables Division 4.0 53.9 
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A glance at the table at the bottom of the page will reveal that 
all these groups and industries had trend rates considerably lower than those 
for construction and for consumer goods, but well above that for Business 


Investment in New Machinery and Equipment. 


Note: For purposes of comparison, the following annual trend rates of 
important economic series during the period 1949-1959 may be 


considered: 
Series in Constant (1949) Dollars 
Population Bet Total Consumer Goods 5.0 New Business Construction 
Paid Workers 3.2 Consumer Durables TsO (Res. & Non-Res.) 8.4 
G.N.E. ($1949) 4.2 Consumer Non-durables 4.6 New Business Machinery and 
Clothing and Personal Equipment 3.0 
Furnishings 3-3 Physical Volume of 


Merchandise Exports 3.8 
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Groups and Key Industries with Lagging Rates of Growth 


Lagging trend rates appeared in a wide assortment of groups and 
key industries. Six out of the seven groups in this category were larger 
than the average, in terms of the proportion of total manufacturing output 
volume, and five of the eleven key industries were larger than average. 

The Paper Products group expanded at a higher rate (3.4 per cent ) 
than the Pulp and Paper industry (3.1 per cent), reflecting the high rate 
of growth in the domestic paper forms and packaging industries as compared 
to the weakness in export markets. The lack of buoyancy in export markets 
also restrained the Saw and Planing Mills industry. Althoughthe Machinery 
Manufacturing industry lagged, it nevertheless expanded at a higher rate 
(3.3 per cent) than new business investment in machinery and equipment (3.0 
per cent), indicating a displacement of imports. The Leather Boots and 
Shoes industry increased output in proportion with the rate of rise in the 
number of paid workers in Canada (3.2 per cent), and Knitting Mills (2.6 
per cent) nearly matched the rate of population growth (2.7 per cent), but 
the Men's, Women's and Children's Clothing industry lagged behind con- 
siderably, at an annual trend rate of 1.0 per cent compounded. The high 
trend rate for the Synthetic Textiles and Silk industry (4.5 per cent) was 
outweighed by declines in traditional textiles industries with the result 
that the Textiles group had the lowest rate of all seventeen groups in the 
manufacturing sector. 

The Motor Vehicles industry tended to aim its output at a higher 
income group each year, thus reducing the size of their market, and re- 
quiring more parts that could be produced only in the United States, such 
as automatic transmissions, and this reduced the market for the Motor Vehicle 


Parts and Accessories industry by an even greater degree. 
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GROUPS AND KEY INDUSTRIES WITH LAGGING RATES 
OF GROWTH, CANADA, 1949-1959 


Annual Trend Proportion of Total 


Rate of Growth Manufacturing, 199 


Groups 


Paper Products 

Wood Products (Durable ) 

Non-ferrous Metal Products (Durable) 
Leather Products 

Transportation Equipment (Durable) 
Clothing 

Textiles 
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Key Industries 


Machinery Manufacturing (Durable) 
Leather Boots and Shoes 

Pulp and Paper 

Saw and Planing Mills (Durable) 
Motor Vehicles (Durable) 

Knitting Mills 

Hardware, Tools and Cutlery (Durable) 
Brass and Copper Products (Durable) 
Men's, Women's & Children's Clothing 
Aluminum Products (Durable ) 

Motor Vehicle Parts and Accessories (Durable) 
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Total Manufacturing 


Note: For purposes of comparison, the following annual trend rates of 
important economic series during the period 1949-1959 may be 


considered: 
Series in Constant (1949) Dollars 
Population 2-7 Total Consumer Goods 5.-O New Business Construction 
Paid Workers 3.2 Consumer Durables Tae (Res. & Non-Res.) 8. -. 
G.N.E. ($1949) 4.2 Consumer Non-durables 4.6 New Business Machinery 
Clothing and Personal and Equipment cr: 
Furnishings 3.3 Physical Volume of 


Merchandise Exports 3.8 
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Key Industries with Declining Trend Rates in Volume of Output 
pe Ra een aly elaine cle Nesta i? 2 ap Hg? 2" De had ast amin: Olcess Nas baa 


Five key industries experienced declining trend rates in volume 
of output during the period 1949 to 1959. All were of considerable size 
and three were above the median size of the 32 key industries. The two 
non-durables industries, Cotton Goods and Woollen Goods (both excluding 
clothing), incurred competition from the Synthetic Textiles industry and 
also reflected the lagging rates of growth in the Clothing industries. 

Among the three durables industries, the Other Wood Products in-~ 
dustry (i.e., other than furniture and saw and planing mills) reflected the 
impact of substitute materials and of new methods of handling transported 
commodities. The Railfroad and Rolling Stock Equipment industry was hit 


by the revolution in the railroad transport industry. 


Table 11 


THE KEY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES WITH DECLINING TREND 
RATES IN VOLUME OF OUTPUT, CANADA, 1949-1959 


Annual Trend Rate Proportion of Total 
of Output Volume Manufacturing, 1949 


Other Wood Products (Durable) -1.2 Oe7 
Cotton Goods (Excl. clothing) -1.2 1.9 
Woollen Goods (Excl. clothing) -2.0 uae 
Railroad and Rolling Stock Equipment (Durable) -3.2 Bia 
Agricultural Implements (Durable) ~8 .6 eS 


Total Manufacturing Tae) 100.0 
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CHAPTER IV 


OUTPUT CHANGES OVER THREE INTERVALS DURING THE TREND PERIOD 


Although it is vital to ascertain the various long-run trends of 
the different components in the manufacturing sector, understanding can be in- 
creased by examining the changes for each of the groups and key industries over 
intervals within the trend period. Within the trend period, there were three 
peaks of manufacturing activity, 1953, 1956 and 1959. The changes in production 
between 1949 and 1953, 1953 and 1956, and 1956 and 1959 have been computed and 
reduced to geometric annual averages in order to obtain figures that may be com- 


pared readily with the annual trend rates for the decade. 


The Declining Industries 

All five declining industries reduced volume of output from 1949 toa 
1953, the largest decline appearing in the Agricultural Implements industry. 
Contraction in the latter industry became even more severe during the second 
period, from 1953 to 1956 but thereafter, contrary to the general trend in manu- 
facturing, this industry expanded output, achieving a geometric average annual 
compound rate from 1956 to 1959 of 10.5 per cent, as the industry adapted to the 
changes in the agricultural sector and began to compete with imports and in export 
markets. This rise was nearly ten times the increase in total manufacturing. Owing 
to the severity of the contractions in the earlier periods, however, output in 1959 
remained considerably below the levels at the beginning of the period under review. 
In 1959, furthermore, 90 per cent of Canada's supply of fam machinery was imported, 
mainly from the United States, and 75 per cent of Canada's output was exported. 

The Railroad and Rolling Stock Equipment industry succeeded in expanding 
its output in 1956 over that of 1953, but by 1959 it had declined at an average 
annual rate of 13.4 per cent from 1956. Although cycles have always been wide in 
this industry, it has also encountered a declining trend in demand for its product 


owing to the transformation in the railroad transport industry. 
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The third durables industry in this category, Other Wood Products 
(4 G52 other than furniture and saw and planing mills), found itself with 
reduced output at each successive peak of the general business cycle. Un- 
like the railroad equipment industry, the major force impinging on this wood 
industry has been the substitution of competitive products made of different 
materials, and it is rather difficult for it to adapt by diversifying its 
operations. 

The two non-durables industries in the declining category, Cotton 
Goods and Woollen Goods (excluding clothing) also obtained some benefit from 
the general upswing in the economy during 1955 and 1956, but not much, and 
the widespread stagnation thereafter induced contraction once more. These in- 
dustries entered the ‘fifties with the same industrial organization and capital 
stock they had in the 'twenties, but during the second half of the decade they 
entered a period of re-organization. Nevertheless, competition from 
synthetic materials continued, and this combined with the general lethargy in the 
economy, which induced a strong attitude of price consciousness among consumers, 
an attitude favourable to imports, maintained difficult circumstances for these 
industries. 

The five industries in the declining category contributal 7.7 per cent 
of total manufacturing output in 1949, but by 1959 their proportion had declined 
to 3.8 per cent, despite the remarkable pick-up by the Agricultural Implements 
industry in the last period. It is obvious that these industries were a drag 
on the economy, in terms of both industrial and consumer requirements from other 


sectors of the economy, and from manufacturing in particular. 


TABLE 12 
INTERVAL OUTPUT CHANGES WITHIN THE TREND-RATE PERIOD FOR DECLINING 
INDUSTRIES 
Proportion Geometric 
of motel Annual Average Annual 
Manu- Trend Rates over Intervals 


facturing Rate 1953 105 bee 
19lg 1949/1959 19h 1953 1956 


Other Wood Products (Durable) Get oe Le me Ole eS Mion 
Cotton Goods (excluding clothing) 1.9 ih 2 -0.7 i ees 
Woollen Goods (excluding clothing) Led = O65 -2.8 1.2 aaa 
Railroad & Rolling Stock Equipment 2.3 - 3.2 -0.5 4.30 +1324 

(Durable ) 
Agricultural Implements (Durable) Lee ~ 8.6 -10.0 -17.6 10.5 
Total Manufacturing 100.0 4.0 6.0 4.7 a ee 3 
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The Lagging Groups and Industries 

All eleven key industries in the lagging category increased output 
over the first period, and for four of them the gain was above the average in 
manufacturing. By 1956, however, three had declined from the level of 1993, four 
others had increased output by a lower average annual Rice than that over the 
first interval, and only two had gained more than the average in manufacturing. 
In 1959 all but three produced less than in 1956, and only two had risen by more 
than the average in manufacturing. 

The Aluminum Products industry, which had been lifted by the steep 
rise in aircraft manufacturing during the Korean War, contracted output by 1956 
almost as much as the aircraft industry. Research and development of new uses 
and products, however, lifted production in 1959 above the level of 1956 by an 
amount nearly four times the average for all manufacturing. 

By 1953, the Motor Vehicles industry had raised production an annual 
average of 13.2 per cent over 1949; for the Motor Vehicle Parts and Accessories 
industry the average was 9.9 per cent. Both these are extraordinary figures, 
but the discrepancy between them is noteworthy. The Motor Vehicles industry 
expanded by considerably less over the next three years, and the parts industry 
declined. For both industries, output was lower in 1959 than 1956, but the 
average annual rate for Motor Vehicles was -7.4 per cent, while for parts it was 
-0.5 per cent. 

Only two industries, Machinery Manufacturing and Pulp and Paper, 
increased output in 1956 by satisfactory amounts over 1953, but for these two 
this was the only period out of the three that they were above average. The 
gain for Machinery Manufacturing during the second period was a reflection of 
the capital investment boom, which faded thereafter. The Pulp and Paper industry 
caught’ the surge in demand during the second period before world capacity be- 
came excessive. 

In general, the pattern is one of below-average rates with the rises 
diminishing in size or being converted into declines. An exception was the 
Leather Boots and Shoes industry which expanded at rates considerably below 


average until 1959, when it increased its rate of gain, contrary to the general 


(1) Geometric average annual compound rate of change over the period. 
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trend of manufacturing, and posted a gain three times the average, as the industry 


began to displace imports. 


TABLE 13 


INTERVAL OUTPUT CHANGES WITHIN THE TREND-RATE PERIOD FOR LAGGING 
GROUPS AND KEY INDUSTRIES 


Geometric 
Proportion Annual Average Annual 
OD Total Trend Rates over Intervals 
Manufacturing Rate BEA is See ite dea 
cio ____ 1949 1949-1959 1949 LS See es) 
Paper Products OaT es 4.3 ars 149 
Wood Products (Durable) Tate 2.9 5.8 6.9 mae § 
Non-ferrous Metal Products (Durable) 5.9 2.8 ENG 3.5 0.4 
Leather Products ats 246 336 2.8 Lad 
Transportation Equipment (Durable) 9.7 es 13.4 ~1.5 ~6.3 
Clothing 6.6 ayes: 3.6 0.8 -1.3 
Textiles 5.9 Ls 1.9 240 2.0 
Key Industries 
Machinery Manufacturing (Durable) rei 3.3 2.8 9.0 =2.1 
Leather Boots and Shoes m Bra Bae 2.6 25 Bs 
Pulp and Paper ed Ba a 54 anPak 
Saw and Planing Mills (Durable) 5.3 2.9 Gal 3.5 -0.7 
Motor Vehicles (Durable) ao 2.9 eee 3.8 ~7 4 
Knitting Mills apes eats 3.3 ad -4.0 
Hardware, Tools and Cutlery(Durable) 1.0 ee 5.6 alt -0.7 
Brass and Copper Products(Durable) 0.7 Tek nips 3.9 - 
Men's, Women's and Childrens Clothirg+.1 1.0 4.0 -0.8 -1.2 
Aluminum Products (Durable) 0.5 Oc 7.6 =6.3 4.3 
Motor Vehicle Parts & Accessories 17 O.4 9.9 -2.6 -0.5 
(Durable ) 
Total Manufacturing 100.0 4.0 6.0 ORG Lad 
Total Durables Division 46.1 3.9 Tak 4.7 -0.8 


Total Non-durables Division 53.9 4.0 By 4.7 29 
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Although the rates of the various industries in the coincident cate- 
gory tended to follow the general pattern of diminishing gains over the three 
intervals, there were significant exceptions. The capital investment boom of 
1955-56 raised the gains for the Sheet Metal Products and the Primary Iron and 

teel industries for 1956 over 1953 markedly higher than those posted over the 
first period, Although their momentum declined over the third period the gains 
remained higher than the average for manufacturing, reflecting the filling-out of 
capacity and the resultant ability to displace imports. 

The Printing, Publishing and Allied industries also achieved an exceP- 
tional gain in 1956 over 1953, with the introduction of a vast range of industrial 
publications, but thereafter production levelled out to a rate similar to that of 
manufacturing as a whole, as each publication found its place in the market. 

The Other Paper Products industry (i.e., other than Pulp and Paper) 
made one of the highest rates of gain in manufacturing over the first period, 
then dropped to a level slightly above average, but this rate held virtually 
steady over the third period, instead of declining as did those of the other 
industries. Packaging, business forms and specialty item businesses were in a 
growth phase and sustained the pace for this industry. 

The remaining three industries in this category reflected the general 
trend of diminishing gains. For the Smelting and Refining of Non-ferrous Metals 
the loss of impetus over the third period reflected the weakness in export markets. 
The rather considerable gains for the Bread and Other Bakery products industry 
over the first two periods reflected rapid urbanization and the declining number 
of families consuming home-baked products. The decline in the rate over the 


third period reflected stabilization in these trends. 
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TABLE 1 


INTERVAL OUTPUT CHANGES WITHIN THE TREND-RATE PERIOD FOR COINCIDENT 
GROWTH GROUPS AND KEY INDUSTRIES 


Geometric Average Annual 

Rates over Intervals 
Proporticn cf Total Annual Trend 1953 1956 1959 
Manufacturing 1949 Rate 1949-1959 1919 1953 1956 


Groups 
Printing, Publishing and 4.7 4.0 3.5 7.0 deg't 
Allied Industries 
Foods and Beverages 14.0 4.0 41 44 340 
Rubber Products Lye Pau 6.8 ort ee 
Iron and Steel Products eee 3.5 356 8.0 0.4 
(Durable ) 


Key Industries 
Other Paper Products ae 4.3 On7 wie et 


Furniture (Durable) Le 4.0 ar 3.6 1.3 


Non-ferrous Metal Smelting 


and Refining (Durable) 3.8 3.9 5.9 5.0 - 
Sheet Metal Products(Durable) 1.3 3.9 3.4 6.3 ate 
Bread and Other Bakery Products 1.5 Dak 5 EO 4.0 eeu 
Primary Iron & Steel(Durable) 3.1 Sef 4.8 9.4, 1.9 
Total Manufacturing 100.0 sO 6.0 rhe | sia 
Total Durables Division loge 3.9 eS Ley -0.8 


Total Non-durables Livision 4.O eT er 2.9 
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Among the sixteen groups and key industries in the leading growth cate- 
gory, only four participated in the general patternof declining rates over the 
three intervals. The three sugcessive geometric average annual percentage rates 
for the Electrical Apparatus and Supplies groups were 10.8, 8.2 and -1.2. The 
introduction of mass-produced television receivers was accompanied by phenomenal 
market acceptance and sales expanded nearly vertically up the graphs. As the 
industry penetrated deeper into the market, the curve rounded and then declined, : 
until the industry had achieved virtual saturation and had become dependent upon 
growth in the number of households and the replacement market. The industry 
introduced many other new products over the period, some original and some as 
import displacements, but the changes in the rate of activity over the period as 
a whole were governed mainly by the market for television receivers and by the 
trends in the general level of activity in the economy and military procurement. 

In the Chemicals and Allied Products group the continual introduction 
of new uses, new products and import displacements is superimposed upon a large 
aggregation of established products that are required by nearly every industry and 
household and for which output responds to the changes in the general level of 
activity. 

The Glass and Glass Products industry is dependent upon the residential 
and business construction industries (which have been incorporating more glass in 
their product) and upon other manufacturing industries such as motor vehicles and 
television receivers. 

The Prepared Fruits and Vegetables industry has been sustained at a high 
level by urbanization and the displacement of home production but superimposed 
upon these forces are variations in the size and quality of the canning crop and in 
the rate of introduction of new products. These factors interacted trongly over 
the first and second period, but as the percentage increases in urbanization levelled 
and as the industry became increasingly quality conscious the interval rates of rise 
for Canadian output weakened. On the other hand, it must be stressed that the 
interval rate continually strengthened relative to the rate for manufacturing 
as a whole: for the first period it was 10 per cent higher, for the second 25 per 


cent and for the third nearly 200 per cent higher than rates for total manufacturing. 
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For one industrial group, Tobacco and Tobacco Products, the rates 
of rise increased over each interval, as a reflection of import displacement, 
market penetration and perhaps even heavier individual usage as urbanization 
continued. 

Seven groups and industries achieved their highest rates of rise 
over the second period. For four of these this was the result of the capital 
investment boom in 1955-1956: Non-metallic Mineral Products, Domestic Clay 
Products, Bridge Building and Structural Steel, and Iron Castings. For the 
Medicinal and Pharmaceutical Preparations industry there was the introduction 
of new and import-displacing products. For the Meat Products industry there 
was the surge in live-stock supplies and the introduction of additional pro- 
cessing services. For the leading growth group, Products of Petroleum and 
Coal, there was displacement of imported petroleum products and market pene- 
tration for petroleum products in residential and business heating and railway 
Tue. 

Two industries declined over both the second and the third intervals. 
Both had been expanded primarily by government procurement. The leading 
growth industry, Aircraft and Parts, increased output at a geometric average 
annual compound rate of 41.3 per cent from 1949 to 1953 in response to military 
orders placed during the Korean War and the Nato armament period. The subsequent 
declines reflected the reduction in military orders and the cancellation of 
the Avro Arrow contract in 1958. 

A rate second only to that in the Aircraft industry was obtained by the 
Shipbuilding and Repairing industry over the first period owing to military orders 
for the Korean War and Nato armament and to government contracts for arctic-water 
vessles. The subsequent declines in government contracts could not be overcome 
by private contracts despite the building program for the Seaway Traffic. 

The Synthetic Textiles and Silk industry advanced strongly over the 
second period, making inroads into markets for traditional textiles, experienced 
a slightly reduced rate of rise over the second period as the rate for motor 
vehicles declined (seat covers) and the industry began to incur technological 
and organizational problems, but in the third period it had solved these problems, 
had introduced new products, and had entered the export markets, and thereby 


achieved its highest rate over the third period. 
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TABLE 15 


INTERVAL OUTPUT CHANGES WITHIN THE TREND-RATE PERIOD FOR THE 


LEADING GROWTH GROUPS AND KEY INDUSTRIES 


Groups 
Products of Petroleum and Coal 


Non-metallic Mineral Products 
(Durable ) 


Chemicals and Allied Products 


Tobacco and Tobacco Products 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 


(Durable ) 
Miscellaneous Mfg. Industries 


Key Industries 
Aircraft and Parts (Durable) 


Medical and Pharmaceutical 
Preparations 


Bridge Building and Structural 
Steel (Durable) 


Glass and Glass Products (Durable) 
Meat Products 


Prepared Fruits and Vegetables 


Domestic Clay Products 
(Durable ) 


Iron Castings (Durable) 

Synthetic Textiles and Silk 

Shipbuildimg and Repairing 
(Durable ) 

Total Manufacturing 

Total Durables Division 


Total Non-durables Division 


Proportion 
of Total 
Manufac- 
turing, 


A989 


1.9 
29 
50 
0.9 
Dome 


1.9 


O.7 
Ors 


0.8 


0.5 
1.9 


0.9 
0.3 
1.4 


1.6 


Annual 
Trend 
Rate, 


1949-1959 


9.3 
8.5 
ae 
6.9 
627 
24S) 


10.4 


3-9 


4.0 


Geometric Average Annual 


Rates over Intervals 


1993/49 
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8.6 


8.8 
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CHAPTER V 


PRODUCTIVITY IN MANUFACTURING 


For the purposes of this report productivity is defined as volume 
of output per manhour worked in the establishments classified in the various 
groups and industries. Increases in productivity in the groups and industrics 
can be the result of many different circumstances. If there are two estab- 
lishments in a given category and one has a higher productivity than the other, 
the combined productivity could be increased, even if there were no change 
in productivity in either establishment, merely as a result of faster expan- 
sion in the establishment with higher productivity, or even if there were 
contraction in the establishment with lower productivity. A significant pro- 
portion of the increase in productivity in the various groups and industries 
probably is the result of the relative decline in the importance of low pro- 
ductivity establishments. Even within an establishment, productivity for the 
plant as a whole may be increased as a result of relative decline in the 
importance of low productivity jobs, without these being an increase in pro- 
ductivity on any particular job. Despite the lack of specificity in produc- 
tivity measurement, however, it is clear that even the productivity gains 
obtained by the rising relative importance of tasks or plants with higher pro- 
ductivity are an important economic phenomenon, for they mean that the axis 
of the economy is shifting towards more highly productive activities and 
allocations of factors of production. 

In this review of the trends in productivity, the practice will be 
followed of classifying the groups and key industries into categories of 


leading, coincident, lagging and declining annual trend rates for productivity. 
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Industries with Declining Productivity 


Three key manufacturing industries, all in the durables division, had 
declining annual trend rates for productivity from 1949 to 1959: Agricultural 
Implements, Aircraft and Parts, and Bridge Building and Structural Steel. Two 
had productivity considerably higher than the average in manufacturing in 1949 
and for one productivity was relatively low in that year. Between 1949 and 1959, 
two had leading annual trend rates in growth and one had a declining trend rate 


of output. 


Table 16 


THE KEY INDUSTRIES WITH DECLINING ANNUAL TREND RATES FOR 


Percentage 
Deviation 
Above or Below 
Annuel Average Output Annual Proportion of 
Trend Rate Volume Per Trend Rate Total 
Lor Pros Manhour in for Volume Manufacturing in 
ductivity Manufacturing of Output 1949 
Volume 
of Employ~ 
194.9-1959 1949 1959 1949-1959 Output ment 
Bridge Building and 
Structural Steel 
(Durable) = 0.3 2Tao ~21 .2 TAG 0.8 0.6 
Aircraft and Parts 
(Durable) - 0.6 =22 0 ees) 10.4 0.7 0.9 
Agricultural Implements 
(Durable) =, 3.u 1649 oa - 8.6 Ley 14 
Total Manufacturing 30 - - ey) 100.0 100.0 


The steepest declining trend in productivity occurred in the Agricultural 
Implements industry, which also contracted its volume of output. In 1949 pro- 
ductivity in this industry was nearly 19 per cent higher than the average for all 
manufacturing, but by 1959 it had declined to 37 per cent below the average. 

Owing to the contraction in output, the contribution of this industry to total 
manufacturing volume declined from 1.7 per cent to 0.7 per cent, and its propor- 


(1) 


tion of manufacturing employment declined from ae per cent to 1.0 per cent. 


(1) It will be noted, however, that the productivity trend declined at 
a considerably lower rate than that for volume of output. 
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Despite the fact that the Aircraft and Parts industry expanded out- 
put at an annual trend rate of 10.4 per cent, productivity declined at a trend 
rate of 0.6 per cent per annum, and output per manhour declined from 22 per 
cent below the average in manufacturing to 44 per cent below average. During 
this period the industry increased its proportion of manufacturing volume from 
0.7 to 1.2 per cent and its proportion of manufacturing employment from 0.9 
ber cent to 2.2 per cent. 

Rapid expansion in the Bridge Building and Structural Steel industry 
was also accompanied by a declining trend in productivity. Its proportion of 
total manufacturing volume was the same in 1959 as in 1949, but in employment 
the percentage rose from 0.6 to 1.1, and productivity declined from 27 per cent 


above the average in the earlier year to 21 per cent below the average in 1959. 
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Groups and Industries with Lagging Productivity 

The twenty-three groups and key industries that had lagging trend 
rates of productivity gain over the decade comprised over 60 per cent of total 
manufacturing volume in 1949; they tended to be larger than average in size, 
and to have lagging, coincident or declining rates of growth, but they varied 
considerably in their relative degree of productivity at the beginning of the 
period, ranging from 46 per cent below the average to 115 per cent above the 
average productivity for all manufacturing in 1949. 

Productivity lagged in the Iron and Steel Products group, which 
contributed 14.7 per cent of manufacturing volume in 1949, owing to the 
declining trend rates for productivity in Agricultural Implements and Bridge 
Building and Structural Steel, and to the lagging trend rates for Machinery 
Manufacturing, Sheet Metal Products, and Hardware, Tools and Cutlery. The 
productivity lag in this group is particularly significant, for the output 
of this group is basic to activity throughout the economy. 

The Transportation Equipment group also contributed a large pro- 
portion of total manufacturing output, and its noticeably lagging productivity 
trend reflected the declining productivity trend in Aircraft and Parts as well 
as the lagging trends in Shipbuilding and Repairing, Railroad and Rolling 
Stock Equipment and Motor Vehicle Parts and Accessories. The latter industry, 
however, increased its productivity at a trend rate 24 times the rate for 
volume of output, and the Railroad and Rolling Stock Equipment industry had 
a rising productivity trend rate despite the declining trend in cutput. 

The very low trend rates for productivity in Aluminum Products and 
Non-ferrous Metal Smelting and Refining as well as the lagging trend in Brass 
and Copper Products(1) resulted in a low productivity trend for the Non-ferrous 
group. In 1949, the Non-ferrous Metal Smelting and Refining industry had the 
highest productivity of all the groups and industries under review, at 115 
per cent above the average, but by 1959 it had been far surpassed by Petroleum 
and Coal Products and nearly matched by Motor Vehicles as it declined to 72.5 
per cent above average. 

(1) Note that the productivity trend, however, was twice the rate for 


the trend in volume of output in Brass and Copper Products. (See 
table at end of this section.) 
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The low productivity trend in Non-ferrous Metal Smelting and Refining 
is significant in view of the fact that productivity lagged in the Pulp and 
Paper industry as well. These are among Canada's most important export indu- 
stries, and the combined output of these two industries amounted to nearly 12 
per cent of the total manufacturing volume in 1949. It will be noted also 
that productivity in the Pulp and Paper industry was 55 per cent higher than 
the average in manufacturing in 1949, but by 1959 the advantage had been re- 
duced to 44 per cent. 

The Clothing group contributed 6.6 per cent of total manufacturing 
volume in 1949, and the Men's, Women's and Children's Clothing industry 4.1 
per cent. An important development for these industries was the fact that 
the trend rate in productivity was nearly double the trend rate of growth in 
output volume, owing to consolidation, the closing of low-productivity plants 
and the improved plant, machinery and equipment, organization and management 
in the remaining firms. 

The important point about these groups and key industries with de- 
clining or lagging productivity trend rates is that in 1949 they contributed 
over 64 per cent of total manufacturing volume. Aside from Aircraft and Parts 
and Aluminum Products, they were long-established industries, and for some, 
their lag was no doubt due in some part to the continued utilization of out- 


dated capital stock. 
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Table 17 


GROUPS AND KEY INDUSTRIES WITH LAGGING 
ANNUAL TREND RATES FOR PRODUCTIVITY, 1949-1959 


Percentage Proportion of 
Deviation Total 
Above or Below Manufacturing in 
Annual Average Output Annual 1949 
Trend Rate Volume Per Trend Rate Volume 
for Pro- Manhour in for Volume of Employ-~ 
Groups ductivity Manufacturing of Output Output ment 


RN 


1949-1959 1949 1909 1949-1959 


Paper Products 245 36.5 29 3 3.4 9.7 6.5 
Miscellsneous Manufeac- 

turing Industries 2.4 ~16.4 -20.3 5.6 1.9 2.3 
Clothing ah =28 .9 of si vig 6.6 skeen 
Printing, Publishing 

and Allied Industries oes - O42 -18 .5 4.0 as Ws 
Iron and Steel Products 

(Durable) 1.9 Ate <= 32 325 14.7 14.0 
Non-ferrous Metal Pro- 

ducts (Durable) Ree) hO.1 32.4 opts 5.9 3.8 
Transportation Equip- 

ment (Durable) eg 6.2 SUS 235 ony 8.9 


Key Industries 


Meat Products 2.8 10 - 41 5.2 1.9 1.8 
Breed and Other Bakery 

Products 2.6 aa) ~48 .7 CEM: 1.5 ee 
Shipbuilding and Repairing 

(Durable) 2.6 ebdees lose Wed a0 Tek 
Cotton Goods 

(excel. clothing) 2.6 =16.9 =e 6 Sa hy 1.9 2.3 
Pulp and Paper 22 5h. Wy And eae 4k 
Brass and Copper Products 

(Durable ) Pn3 DOned 0.5 a 0.9 0.8 
Machinery Manufacturing 

(Durable) 2.2 =H On ries 2.5 Boe cre 
Sheet Metal Products 

(Durable) Pods =~; 623 aL vy 3.9 i pape 
Railroad and Rolling Stock 

Equipment (Durable) 2.0 eee -39.2 ieee 2.3 2.8 
Men's, Women's and 

Children's Clothing 1.9 ~21..6 323 <0 1.0 el 5.8 
Furniture (Durable) 10 See re) -36.9 4.O iT 2.3 
Other Wood Products 

(Durable) 10 ee ree «52.3 Seige apa Le 
Hardware,Tools and 

Cutlery (Durable) 1.0 = Oi #2547 ay 1.0 ae 
Motor Vehicles Parts and 

Accessories (Durable) io ELS ae ope yr: 1.5 
Non-errous Metal Smelting 

and Refining (Durable) 0.9 215-01 Te 3.9 3.8 146 
Aluminum Products (Durable) 0.2 es it -23.9 0.8 0.5 0.5 
Total Manufacturing 3.3 - ~ 4.0 100.0 100.0 
Total Durables Division 2.9 3.0 = 8.9 3.9 46.1 kL .3 


Total Non-duvcbles Division 3.7 o> 450 0.9 h.O 53.9 55.7 
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Groups and Industries with Coincident Productivity Trend Rates 

Aside from the Wood Products group, all the groups and key industries 
in the coincident productivity trend category were oriented to the domestic 
market and were secondary in nature. Half the industries had leading growth 
trend rates and half were above the average size of the key industries. 

The rate for the Wood Products group reflects the high productivity 
rate in Saw and Planing Mills (See the following section) and the lagging 
productivity rates in the Furniture and the Other Wood Products industries. 
The coincident rate for the Foods and Beverages group reflects the leading 
rate for Prepared Fruits and Vegetables (See the following section) and the 
lagging rates for Meat Products and Bread and Other Bakery Products. 

The productivity trend rates for the Leather Products group and the 
Leather Boots and Shoes industry were well above their growth rates; indicating 
that growth was combined with a considerable reduction in manhours. 

For only two industries was productivity higher than the average 
for manufacturing in 1949 and 1959. In the Motor Vehicles industry, indeed, 
productivity was 70 per cent above the average, and the efforts to sustain 
this level are indicated by the fact that the trend rate for productivity was 
higher than that for volume of output during the decade. 

Productivity in the Primary Iron and Steel industry was well above 
average in 1949, and although the trend rate during the decade was slightly 
below average, a considerable gain in 1959 lifted its margin by 50 per cent 
to nearly 28 per cent above the average. 

Both the Domestic Clay Products and the Glass and Glass Products 
industries had annual trend rates of 3.7 per cent for productivity and leading 
growth rates for output volume. Although they are within the arbitrary 
category of coincident productivity rates, their rates were nevertheless 12 


per cent above the average for all manufacturing. 
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Table 18 


GROUPS AND KEY INDUSTRIES WITH COINCIDENT 
ANNUAL TREND RATES FOR PRODUCTIVITY, 1949-1959 


Percentage 
Deviation Proportion of 
Abcve cr Below Total 
Annual Average Output Annual Manufacturing in 
Trend Rate Volume Per Trend Rate 1949 
for Pro- Manhour in for Volume Volume 
Groups ductivity Manufacturing of Output of Employ - 
1949-1959 1949 1059.) oyesesg | eee eS 
Leather Products 3.5 -25.8 -36.5 20 ih) 3.0 
Wood Products (Durable) 3.2 ~25.8 SeT.9 ey9 PET 1044 
Foods and Beverages 350 =" 530 (ee 4.0 14.0 14.5 
Key Industries 
Domestic Clay Pro- 
ducts (Durable) By “15.7 ah? ea 5.0 0.3 0.3 
Glass and Glass Pro- 
ducts (Durable) Sea ~12.6 mide ile 5.2 0.5 0.5 
Leather Boots and Shoes Boy SO cu -37.4 2.5 pve oO 
Primary Iron and 
Steel (Durable) cal 18.9 SGA reall Sere ee, 
Motor Vehicles 
(Durable) cwen 69.2 Fe Me B20 3.8 e3 
Other Paper Products 3.0 resin y| ~ 4.5 4.3 2.0 250 
Total Manufacturing 3.3 ~ ~ vO 100.0 100.0 
Total Durables Division 2.9 Bao - 0.9 3.9 46.1 4h 3 
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Groups and Key Industries with Leading Productivity Trend Rates 

The Groups and key industries in the leading category varied con- 
siderably in size and in deviation above and below average productivity, but 
most of them were small, had low productivity in 1949, had leading growth 
rates and were relatively new additions to the Canadian economy. Ten out of 
the fourteen groups and industries were in the non-durables manufacturing 
division. 

Perhaps the most surprising feature is the appearance of the Textiles 
group, the Woollen Textiles industry and the Knitting Mills (clothing) industry 
in the leading productivity gain category. Two of these had lagging growth 
rates for output volume and the Woollen Goods industry had a declining trend 
rate for output. For all three, therefore, the rate for productivity was 
well above the rate of growth. Although productivity was below average in 
poth 1949 and 1959, the margin had been reduced considerably. The Synthetic 
Textiles and Silk industry (the major source of growth and productivity for 
the Textiles group) not only had a leading growth rate but had an even higher 
productivity rate, indicating that the rapid increase in output was achieved 
despite a marked reduction in manhours. As a consequence productivity was 
lifted from 4.4 per cent above average in 1949 to 56.3 per cent above average 
in 1959. Since the Textiles groups contributed over five per cent of manu- 
facturing output, the leading productivity rate was a significant factor in 
raising the average level of productivity in the economy. 

The Tobacco and Tobacco Products group which achieved even higher 
rates of expansion through the period, also lifted its productivity rate 
above its growth rate, and in doing so raised its productivity from slightly 
below average in 1949 to 42 per cent above average in 1959. 

The Chemicals and Allied Products group and the Medicinal and 
Pharmaceutical Preparations industry both had leading growth and productivity 
trend rates. The appearance of high productivity gains in a group that 
contributes over five per cent of manufacturing output volume was an important 
factor in raising the average level of productivity for the manufacturing 


sector. 
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The Rubber Products group also raised its productivity rate higher 
than its growth rate, lifting its productivity level from below to above the 
average in manufacturing. 

Perhaps the most remarkable gains were made in the Products of 
Petroleum and Coal group. Nearly 85 per cent of the gain in output volume 
in this group was achieved by raising the level of productivity, and only 15 
per cent required in increase in manhours. Owing to this superlative rise 
this group raised its productivity to 139 per cent above the average in manu- 
facturing. 

The Iron Castings industry also raised productivity faster than 
its leading growth rate, changing its productivity level from 15 per cent 
below average in 1949 to 22 per cent above average in 1959. 

The Saw and Planing Mills industry, which is largely export-oriented, 
increased its productivity trend rate nearly 35 per cent faster than its 
growth rate, and its important role in the economy (providing five per cent 
of manufacturing output) meant that this accomplishment contributed significantly 
to the rise in the productivity of the total manufacturing sector. 

A most satisfactory contribution was also made by the Electrical 
Apparatus and Supplies group, which had leading trend rates in both produc-~ 
tivity and growth. As we have seen (in the section on the changing structure 
of the manufacturing sector) this group rose from 5.2 per cent of total manu- 
nue ae output in 1949 to 6.4 per cent in 1959; this fact combined with 
the high productivity rate was one of the most important sources of the rise 
in productivity for total manufacturing. 

In the perspective of the preceding sections on structure and 
growth, this review of the trend rates for productivity in manufacturing 
indicates that productivity was the result mainly of the growth of relatively 
new capital -intensive industries, the introduction of new products and the 
convulsive reorganizations that occurred in the Saw and Planing Mills industries 


and in the Textiles and Clothing industries. 
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Although leading productivity rates tended to occur in industries 
with leading growth rates, there were leading growth industries with lagging 
productivity rates (Meat Products, Shipbuilding and Repairing and the Miscel- 
laneous Manufacturing industries) and leading productivity industries with 
lagging or coincident growth rates (Rubber Products, Textiles, Woollen Goods 
excluding clothing, Knitting Mills, and Saw and Planing Mills). Thus, fast 
growth may be accompanied by low productivity rates, and productivity may rise 
markedly in rapidly or slowly expanding industries. Rising productivity is 
largely a function of the development of new materials, plant, management or 
skills. It does not necessarily result in growth for an industry: rising 
productivity in an industry may reflect the presence of profitable opportunities, 
even in a stable market, for the efficient survivors, and the discontinuation 
of operations by less efficient producers. 

An example of what might appear to be anomalics in the relationship 
between growth and productivity is found in the clothing and textile industries. 
The clothing industry, which provides a major market for textiles, had a slow 
trend rate of output, but the synthetic textiles industries had a leading 
growth rate while the traditional woollen and cotton textiles declined owing 
to the squeeze between the lagging demand for textiles and rising competition 
from synthetic textiles. Yet, both synthetic textiles and woollen textiles 


achieved leading trend rates in productivity. 
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Table 19 


GROUPS AND KEY INDUSTRIES WITH LEADING ANNIAL 
TREND RATES FOR PRODUCTIVITY, 1949-1959 


Percentage 
Deviation Proportion of 
Above or Below Total 
Annual Average Output Annual Manufacturing in 

Trend Rate Volume Per Trend Rate 1949 

for Pro- Manhour in for Volume Volume 

ductivity Manufacturing of Output of Employ- 
Groups 1949-1959 199 1959 1949-1959 Output _ ment 
Products of Petroleum 
and Coal 7.9 55.3 Hg oped 9.3 1? 1.2 
Tobacco and Tobacco 
Products gous -~ 1.9 41.9 6.9 0.9 0.9 
Chemicals and Allied 
Products 5.3 4O.3 67.6 TO 5.0 3.5 
Non-metallic Mineral 
Products (Durable) 4k 13.8 23.4 8.5 2.0 oe 
Rubber Products ee ~ 8.8 3.6 3.8 1.6 1.8 
Textiles 4.0 -12.6 ~ 2.3 a! 5.9 6.6 
Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies (Durable) S60 Las 13.5 Gist 5.2 4.8 
Key Industries 
Iron Castings (Durable) Pod, oi), 1 esl Si cay £26 
Medical and Pharma- 
ceutical Preparations TO HENS, 64.9 Te 0.8 Ory 
Synthetic Textiles 
and Silk 6.8 4h 56 .3 45 1.6 Levee 
Knitting Mills 5.0 wa 0 =30%6 2.6 ak 28 
Woollen Goods (Excluding 
Clothing ) Leey -30.2 -23.4 8, pigs 1.5 
Prepared Fruits and 
Vegetables 4.2 ~23.9 -14.4 52 0.9 1.3 
Saw and Planing 
Mills (Durable) 3.9 ~22.6 -20.7 2.9 5.3 6.9 


Total Manufacturing ane oe = h.O 100.0 100.0 
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CHAPTER VI 
EMPLOYMENT TRENDS IN MANUFACTURING 


Although the annual trend rate for output volume in manufacturing 
from 1949 to 1959 was 4.0 per cent, the high rate of gain in productivity, at 
3-3 per cent, resulted in a low employment trend rate of 1.1 per cent per 
annum. In the durables division, the productivity rate was lower, at only 2.9 
per cent, and employment increased at a rate of 1.4 per cent . (1) In the non- 
durables division, however, 92.5 per cent of the gain in volume of output was 
achieved by way of increasing productivity and only 7.5 per cent of the growth 
required an increase in the number of manhours; as a result while output rose 
at a trend rate of 4.0 per cent and productivity at 3.7 per cent, employment 
increased at only 0.8 per cent per annum. 

In general, the higher rates of rise in employment occurred in the 
smaller groups and industries. Although there was a tendency for these higher 
employment rates to appear in the groups and industries with the leading 
growth rates, there were significant exceptions. For example, the Tobacco 
and Tobacco Products group expanded output at a trend rate of 6.9 per cent, 
and the Iron Castings industry at a rate of 5.0 per cent, yet both had declining 
annual trend rates for employment, and although the Pulp and Paper industry 
lagged in growth, with a rate of 3.1 per cent, it had a leading employment 
trend rate of 2.5 per cent per annum. 

From the point of view of the problem of ascertaining the prospects 
of manufacturing employment, it is significant that the higher rates of growth 
and employment tended to occur in the smaller groups and industries, but it 
is also important to realize that the employment rates were a result of the 


relationships between the growth and productivity rates. 


(1) The trend was for 74.4 per cent of the rise in output to be derived 
from increased productivity, compared with 82.5 per cent in 
manufacturing as a whole. 
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In nearly all groups and key industries, the annual trend rates for 
administrative and office employees rose faster than those for production 
workers, or rose while the rates for production workers declined, or declined 
more slowly than the rates for production workers. The difference between 
these trend rates is an indication of the changing nature of manufacturing. 
In addition to the growing relative burden of record-Keeping, and of com- 
munication up and down the chain of command as well as horizontally among 
branches, departments, dispersed sites and offices and the "outside", there 
is an expanding relative need for specialists concerned with the many varied 
problems of research, development, operations and administration. One of 
the problems confronting the manufacturing industries is that of adjusting 
the trend rate for overhead employees to a more efficient relationship with 
the trend in production. The employment problem for the nation results from 


the relative decline in demand for production workers. 
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Groups and Industries with Lagging or Declining Employment Rates 

Without exception the twenty groups and key industries with lagging 
or declining annual trend sia in employment increased productivity at a 
faster rate than output volume. Furthermore, all the groups and key industries 
that increased productivity faster than output had declining employment rates. 
The second sentence is not simply the obverse of the first, for it is con- 
ceivable that productivity exceed growth, yet that the rate of growth be 
sufficiently high to require an increase in employment, and it is important 
to note that this situation did not occur in any of the seventeen groups or 
thirty-two key industries under review. 

In general, the groups and industries in the lagging or declining 
employment category reduced the number of production workers, but either 
reduced the number of administrative and office employees at a lower rate or 
even increased their number, but among the twenty there were three exceptions. 
In the Tobacco and Tobacco Products group, the trend rate for production 
workers was virtually nil, but for administrative and office employees there 
was a declining trend rate of -0.7 per cent per annum. In the Clothing group, 
the respective trend rates were -0.7 per cent and -1.5 per cent, and in the 
Men's, Women's and Children's Clothing industry the respective trend rates 
were -0.8 and -1.6 per cent per annum. These comparisons indicate a strong 
trend toward the operation of larger establishments, which provided economies 
of scale in the utilization of overhead employees. Although the Tobacco and 
Clothing industries had these employment trends in common, as well as the 
relationship between growth and productivity, an indication of the hazards 
involved in generalizing about manufacturing is the fact that otherwise their 
fortunes differed, for the Tobacco and Tobacco Products group had leading 
trend rates in growth and productivity while the Clothing group and industry 


lagged well behind in both these categories. 
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In several of the groups and industries in the lagging or declining 
employment rate category, the differences between the trend rate for pro- 
duction workers and those for administrative and office employees were striking. 
In the Motor Vehicles industry, for example, the annual trend rate for pro- 
duction workers was -0.8 per cent but for administrative and office employees 
the trend rate was 4.5 per cent per annum. For the Motor Vehicle Parts and 
Accessories industry the respective rates were -1.4 per cent and 4.3 per cent, 
and for Cotton Goods (excluding clothing) they were -4.7 per cent and 4.9 
per cent. The high rates for administrative and office employees may be compared 
with the lagging growth rates for the Motor Vehicles Group and the Motor 
Vehicles Parts industries (2.9 per cent and 0.4 per cent, respectively) 
and with the declining output trend (-1.2 per cent) for the Cotton Goods 
industry. 

One-half of the six groups and eight of the fourteen key industries 
in the lagging or declining employment category were above the respective 
medians(1) in proportions of total manufacturing employment, and all but one 
of the remaining key industries were at or near the median. In the eight 
groups and twelve key industries with leading annual trend rates for employ~ 
ment, on the other hand, only two groups and six industries were larger than 


the respective medians. 


(1) For the 17 industrial groups the median proportion of all 
manufacturing employment was 4.8 per cent, and for the 32 
key industries it was 1.5 per cent. 
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Table 20 


GROUPS AND KEY INDUSTRIES WITH LAGGING OR DECLINING 


ANNUAL TREND RATES IN EMPLOYMENT, 1949-1959 


OS a a SN Jenene A an Le cit a 


Proportion 
of Total 
Employees 
in Manu- 

facturing, 


igh9 (1) 


Groups with Declining Employment Rates 


Tobacco & Tobacco Products 
Wood Products 

Rubber Products 

Clothing 

Leather Products 

Textiles 


Key Industries 

A) Lagging Employment Trend 
Motor Vehicles 

B) Declining Employment Trend 


Motor Vehicle Parts and 
Accessories 

Leather Boots and Shoes 
Brass and Copper Products 
Saw and Planing Mills 
Men's,Women's and Children's 
Clothing 

Iron Castings 

Other Wood Products 
Synthetic Textiles and Silk 
Knitting Mills 

Cotton Goods (Excl. Clothing) 
Railroad and Rolling Stock 
Equipment 

Agricultural Implements 
Woollen Goods (Excl. Clothing) 


Total Manufacturing 
Total Durables Division 


Total Non-durables Division 
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Annual Trend Rates, 1949-1959 


"Number of Employees —<Sséi‘“Cs:~S*CScdptedvty (2) VEOCO”™~C~C~S™s~S 
in hipaa. °°. |. tn _- 
Produc ~ tration Produc = tration Volume 
tion and All tion and All of 
Workers Office Employees Workers Office Employees Output 
0.01 - 0.7 Ont (ea 7 an TD 6.9 
=~ One 0.3 eial ee 38 3.2 o.0 
057 1h 0.3 16 2.8 2 3.8 
- 0.7 ~ 1.5 0.8 a8 3.3 oT igh 
al te - 0.7 NLAlg 3.5 3.8 3.5 2.6 
- 3.4 Ove 2.4 4.9 - 0.9 4.0 LS 
- 0.8 “5 0.3 4.6 -13 Rel 2.9 
~ 1.4 43 0.3 2.6 - 36 JAG 0.4 
- 0.9 0.5 0.5 247 3.4 3.7 3.2 
- 433 ae 0.6 3.0 - o% Bas 131 
rae OR yy S07 ORT 3.8 ae 3.9 2.9 
O30 ~ 1.6 - 019 nara 3.0 Bee) 1.0 
Se 3.5 1.2 8.0 18 AE 5.0 
~ 1.9 Se ee. 1.8 ed: 0.9 1.0 - 112 
- 3.2 os 159 Set 14 6.8 L5 
= 2.4 - 2.2 2.4 5.0 5 5.0 2.6 
Baer Sy Leg 347 3.7 ~ 567 2.6 mio 
- 5.2 2.2 Wo5 Pas - Lae 2.0 ee 
=6.2 ~ 1.3 Bell -| 2.6 - 7.0 3 alk - 8.6 
- 6.9 ~ hob 6.6 1.9 2,8 LT - 2.0 
O.4 3.5 igh 3.9 0.6 3.3 4.O 
0.5 4.3 heats Bk - O45 2.9 3.9 
0.3 2.5 0.8 hw 2.0 Sey A) 


(1) For the 17 industrial groups the median proportion of all manufacturing employment 
was 4.8 per cent, and for the 32 key industries it was 1.5 per cent in 1949. 


(2) Volume of output per manhour. 
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- 52 - 
The Groups and Key Industries with Coincident Employment Trend Rates 


All three groups and two of the six key industries in the coincident 
employment rate category had proportions of manufacturing employment higher 
than the respective medians. The two largest and the fifth largest manufac- 
turing groups were in this category. Foods and Beverages, the largest group 
(14.5 per cent of total manufacturing employment) increased total employment 
at a trend rate of 1.4 per cent, production workers 1.3 per cent and administra- 
tive and office employees 1.7 per cent. For the Bread and Other Bakery Pro- 
ducts industry, the respective trend rates were 1.6, 1.0 and 1.5 per cent per 
annum. The rates for production workers in these two industrial categories, 
1.3 per cent and 1.0 per cent, may be compared with the average for all 
manufacturing of O.4 per cent, and the rates for overhead employees, 1.7 per 
cent and 1.5 per cent, respectively, may be compared with the rate of 3.5 
per cent for all manufacturing. To round out the picture, the trend rate for 
the Foods and Beverages group output volume was identical with that of all 
manufacturing, 4.0 per cent, but for the Bread and Other Bakery Products 
industry the trend rate was lower, at 3.7 per cent. These comparisons imply 
that the group and the industry were both lagging the achievement of produc- 
tivity gains in the production processes, but were maintaining a considerably 
lower ratio of overhead employees to volume of output than was general in 
manufacturing. 

The Prepared Fruits and Vegetables industry, on the other hand, 
participated in the general trend in manufacturing by raising overhead employ- 
ment considerably faster than production workers. Although this industry also 
had a leading trend rate for output volume, no cause and effect relationship 
should be inferred solely from these comparisons,for some other industries 
that participated in this trena(1) had lagging rates of growth, as only eleven 
of the twenty-three groups and industries that increased overhead employment 


at rates higher than the average had growth rates higher than the average. 


(1) For example, the Non-ferrous Metal Products group had trend rates 
for production workers of 1.0 per cent and for overhead employees 
of 4.0 per cent, yet for output volume only 2.8 per cent, which 
was well below average. 
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The Iron and Steel Products group, for example, increased overhead 
employment at a trend rate nine times its rate for production workers, yet 
the output trend rate was below average (3.5 per cent compared with 4.0 per 
cent) and its productivity trend rate was 42 per cent below the average eee: 
per cent compared with 3.3 per cent). In the Hardware, Tools and Cutlery 
industry, the trend rate for overhead employees was nearly16 times that for 
production workers, yet the growth rate was only 1.4 per cent and the produc- 
tivity rate was only 1.0 per cent. 

The Aluminum Products industry raised total employment at precisely 
the same trend rate as that of total manufacturing, at 1.1 per cent per annun, 
yet it reduced employment of production workers at a trend rate of -0.2 per 
cent, increased overhead employment at 3.6 per cent, and nevertheless obtained 
a growth rate of only 0.8 per cent and a productivity trend rate of only 0.2 
per cent per annun. 

On the other hand, the Medicinal and Pharmaceutical Preparations 
industry raised overhead employment at a trend rate nearly nine times that 
for production workers and achieved a leading growth rate of 7.6 per cent 
and a leading productivity rate of 7.0 per cent, with the result that total 
employment rose at a trend rate of only 0.8 per cent per annum, a rate 
roughly coincident with, although below, that for total manufacturing (1.1 


per cent). 
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Groups 
Foods and Beverages 


Iron and Steel Products 


Transportation Equipment 


Key Industries 
Bread and Other Bakery Products 


Primary Iron and Steel 
Aluminum Products 

Prepared Fruits and Vegetables 
Hardware, Tools and Cutlery 
Medicinal and Pharmaceutical 
Preparations 

Total Manufacturing 

Total Durables Division 


Total Non-durables Division 
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Table 21 
GROUPS AND KEY INDUSTRIES WITH COINCIDENT 
ANNUAL TREND RATES IN EMPLOYMENT, 1949-1959 


Annual Trend Rates, 1949-1959 


ee Number of Employees Productivity (2) re 
Employees Adminis- Adminis- 
in Manu- Produc- tration Produc- tration Volume 
facturing, tion and Ail tion and All of 
1949 (1) Workers Office Employees Workers Office Employees Output 
14.5 a5 ey pel 3.4 2.6 chat 4.0 
TO 0.5 45 Lz eg | ~107 1.9 3.5 
8.9 0.5 7.3 V3 3.1 ~ 41 NT 2.5 
2.7 Dele, 20 1.5 2.5 3.3 2.6 ory} 
2.5 0.5 54 aS | 3.9 =| 250 3.1 3.7 
0.5 One 3.6 ial a i - 2.5 ap 0.8 
25 0.6 2.8 se 45 2.7 4.2 5.2 
20 0.2 Bal 0.8 eet - 1.6 1.0 14 
0.7 0.2 ey 0.8 ear 6.1 Ts0 7.6 
100.0 0.4 3.5 ea 3.9 0.6 3.3 4.0 
kh 3 0.5 4.8 1.4 3.7 ~ 0.5 2.9 3.9 
55.7 0.3 2.5 0.8 ed: 2.0 Sen 4.0 


(1) For the 17 industrial groups the median proportion of all manufacturing 
employees was 4.8 per cent, and for the 32 key industries it was 1.5 


per cent in 19h9. 


(2) Volume of output per manhour. 
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The Groups and Key Industries with Leading Employment Rates 


Only two of the eight groups and six of the twelve key industries 
in the leading employment trend rate category had proportions of total manu- 
facturing employment higher then their respective medians. Five groups and 
seven industries had growth rates above the average growth trend rate in 
manufacturing. Cnly four groups and two industries had productivity rates 
above the average(1) procuctivity trend rate in manufacturing: these four 
groups and two industries had leading growth rates combined with their leading 
productivity rates and all were considerebly smaller than their respective 
mediens in proportions of total manufacturing employment. Thus, there was 
a tendency for the leeding employment trend rates to occur in the smaller 
groups and industries, and in those with growth rates above average, and 
there was a marked tendency for leading employment rates to occur in groups 
end industries with productivity rates below average. 

The highest employment trend rates appeared in Aircraft and Parts 
end in Bridge Building and Structural Steel, and although they had leading 
growth rates they had declining productivity rates. 

Only one of the twenty froups end industries, Products of Petroleum 
and Coal, had a declining trend rate for production workers. However, the 
trend rete for overheed employees in this industry was sufficiently high to 
provide a leading rate for total employees. Although the group was a leader 
in raising employment, the rete, at 1.6 per cent, was far below its trend 
rate of growth, 9.3 per cent, owing to the high productivity trend rate of 
7.9 per cent. This industrial group provides an excellent example of the 
Lapact of technology and automation on the pattern of demand for labour. 
Although it hed the second highest growth rate among the 49 groups and key 
industries under review, the group was able to reduce its employment of pro- 


duction workers. 


(1) In two cases, however, the productivity trend rates were within 
the renge of coincident rates: Glass and Glass Products and 
Domestic Clay Products. 
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Qnly one group, Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries, and 
One industry, Meat Products, increased overhead employment at a trend rate 
below the average in manufacturing, (2.9 per cent in both cases compared with 
the average of 3.5 per cent). Although both had low productivity trend rates, 
the printing group also hed a low growth rate while the Meat Products 
industry hed a leading growth trend rate. 

Two of the three major export-oriented industries appeared in this 
category of leading emplcyment trend rates, Non-ferrous Metal Smelting and 
Refining and Pulp and Peper . 2) Both hed lagging growth and productivity 
trend rates. 

he construction-oriented group (Non-metallic Mineral Products) 
and industries (Glass end Glass Products end Domestic Clay Products) all had 
leading trend raves for growth end employment, while the Mineral Products 
eroupn had a leading, and the Gless and Clay Products industries had coinci- 
cent, trend rates for productivity (although the latter were, however, above 
average). In the Domestic Cley Products industry, however, the trend rate 
for overhead employees exceeded that for output. 

The Electrical Apparatus and Supplies croup had leading trend rates 
in all three categories, and the trend rate for overhead employees exceeded 
that for growth. 

Although the Mechinery Manufacturing industry had lagging trend 
rates for growth end productivity, growth led productivity by a margin suf- 
ficient to induce a leadins employment trend rate. Overhead employment 
increased at a rate 84 times that for production workers, and considerably 


faster thon the growth rate. 


(1) The third, Sew end Planing Mills, had a declining trend rate 
for employment, and a leading productivity trend rate combined 
with a low growth rate. 
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Table 22 


GROUPS AND KEY INDUSTRIES WITH LEADING 
ANNUAL TREND RATES IN EMPLOYMENT, 1949-1959 


Annual Trend Rates, 1949-1959 


a Number of Employees Productivity (2) re 

Employees Adminis-~- Adminis- 

in Manu- Produc- tration Produc- tration Volume 
facturing, tion and All tion and All of 


1949 (1) Workers Office Employees Workers Office Employees Output 
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Grouns 
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(Durable) 

Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries 

Chemicals and Allied Products 
Flectricel Apparatus and Supplies 
(Durable) 

Paper Products 

Printing, Publishing and Allied 
Zndustrices 

Non-Ssr2ous Metal Products 
(Durebie) 

Products of Petroleum and Coal 
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Aircraft and Parts (Durable) 
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(1) For the 17 industrial groups the medion proportion of all manufacturing employces 
was.4.8 per cent and for the 32 key industrial the medion proportion was 1.5 per cent, 


(2) Volume of output per manhour. 
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CHAPTER VII 


RELATIVE PRODUCTIVITY AND THE TRENDS IN OUTPUT, PRODUCTIVITY AND 
EMPLOYMENT 


Relative Productivity and the Trend in Output 

In view of the well-known view that, other things remaining equal, 
growth will be the reward of the more highly productive, one might assume 
that the industries with the higher growth rates during the decade under re- 
view were those with the higher productivity at the beginning of the period. 
Unfortunately, the "other things" have a congenital trait of refusing to re- 
main equal, and they exercised this faculty with abandon during the period 
under review. That is to say, contrary to the superficial views current in 
the land, relatively high productivity does not automatically provide a high 
growth rate, and low productivity does not automatically prevent a high 
growth rate. 

Of the seventeen industrial groups, eight had productivity ranging from 
6 per cent to 55 per cent above the average for manufacturing in 1949, and of 
these, four had growth trend rates equal to or higher than the average over 
the succeeding decade: Products of Petroleum and Coal, Chemicals and Allied 
Products, Non-metallic Mineral Products, and Electrical Apparatus and Supplies. 
On the other hand, four of the nine groups with relatively low productivity 
in 1949 had growth rates at or above the average to 1959: Tobacco and Tobacco 
Products, Foods and Beverages, Printing, Publishing and Allied industries, 
and Miscellaneous Manufacturing industries, 

Turning to the thirty-two key industries, one finds that twelve 
had productivity ranging from 0.6 per cent to 115 per cent above average in 
1949, and of these, four expanded output at trend rates at or above the average: 
Medicinal and Pharmaceutical Preparations, Bridge Building and Structural 
Steel, Synthetic Textiles and Silk, and Meat Products. But, of the twenty 
industries with relatively low productivity at the beginning of the period, 
eight establishea trend rates for output that were at or above the average 
to 1959: Other Paper Products, Shipbuilding and Repairing, Glass and Glass 
Products, Iron Castings, Domestic Clay Products, Aircraft and Parts, Prepared 


Fruits and Vegetables and Furniture. 
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If these comparisons are expressed as proportions, taking the number 
of groups or key industries with growth rates at or above average from 1949 to 
1959 as a proportion of the groups or key industries with relatively high or low 
productivity in 1949, one finds that factors other than relative productivity 
play an important role in the determination of the industrial location of growth 


and in the allocation of resources. 
Table 23 


GROWTH GROUPS AND KEY INDUSTRIES AS PROPORTIONS OF 
TOTALS ABOVE OR BELOW AVERAGE PRODUCTIVITY 


Relative Productivity in 1949 Percentage with Output Trend 
Rates At or Above Average 

Rr eee eer Number from 1949 to 1959 

Average in 1949 Groups Key Industries Groups Key Industries 

Above Average 8 12 50 33 

Below Average 9 20 hh Ke) 


Some of these additional factors may be cited briefly as examples. 
For the Products of Petroleum and Coal group, there was the discovery of oil 
in Alberta and the construction of the interprovincial oil pipeline to Ontario. 
The Chemicals and Allied Products group and the Medicinal and Pharmaceutical 
Preparations industry reflected new developments in medical research, the growing 
health-consciousness of an urban society, and the growth in synthetic and other 
industries dependent upon chemicals. The introduction of television and the 
growing uses for electronics contributed to growth in the Electrical Apparatus 
and Supplies group. The capital investment boom, of which the construction of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway may be taken as an example, pulled the Bridge Building 
and Structural Steel, and the Non metallic Mineral groups and the Glass and 
Glass Products and Domestic Clay Products industries into high rates of growth. 
Urbanization,the widespread use of refrigeration and the inconvenience of home 
preparation encouraged growth in the Meat Products industry. Defence procurement 
and other government contracts were the major factors behind the relatively high 
growth rates for the Aircraft and Parts and the Shipbuilding and Repairing 


industries, which, indeed, had relatively low productivity in 1949. 
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In addition, there is the fact that several groups and key industries 
with relatively high productivity in 1949 had trend rates for output below average 
from 1949 to 1959. The highest relative productivity was in the Non-ferrous 
Metal Smelting and Refining industry, with productivity 115 per cent above average, 
double the percentage rank of the Products of Petroleum and Coal group, yet its 
growth rate was below average from 1949 to 1959, owing to the weakness in export 
markets. Another export-oriented industry with a low growth rate, in fact one 25 
per cent below average,was the Pulp and Paper industry, for which productivity had 
been almost exactly equal to that of the Products of Petroleum and Coal group in 
1949. 

In the Motor Vehicles industry, productivity, at 69 per cent above average, 
was second only to that for Non-ferrous Metal Smelting and Refining in 1949, yet 
its growth rate was more than 25 per cent below average through the decade. 

The Agricultural Implements industry, which had the poorest output per- 
formance of all 49 groups and industries (-8.6 per cent per annum) had had a pro- 

ductivity level 19 per cent above average in 1949. 

These facts have not been cited with the intention of minimizing the very 
great importance of increasing productivity, but rather to emphasize the fact 
that growth is the result of innumerable circumstances and forces, is largely the 
result of influences that are favourable to particular industries, has tended to 
occur in the relatively new industries, often proceeds despite the productivity 
status of the industry; and cannot be assumed a concomitant of relatively high 


productivity, except, perhaps, over quite long periods. 


Relative Productivity and the Trend in Productivity 

Among the seventeen groups, four of the eight with high productivity 
in 1949 had productivity trend rates above the average from 4949 to 1959, but 
high productivity trends also appeared in four of the nine groups that had had low 
productivity in 1949. Among the thirty-two key industries, only two of the twelve 
with high productivity in 1949 achieved a high productivity trend rate from 1949 
fo 1959 while eight of the twenty with low productivity in 1949 obtained a high 
productivity trend rate. Indeed,there were rather large changes in the relative 


degree of productivity for some groups and industries between 1949 and 1959. For 
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example, the productivity position of the Non-ferrous Smelting and Refining 
industry declined from 115 per cent above average in 1949 to 78 per cent above 
average in 1959; the position of the Agricultural Implements industry declined 
from 19 per cent above average at the beginning of the period to 37 per cent 
below average at the end of the period; the position of the Iron Castings 
industry, on the other hand, changed from 15 per cent below average to 22 per 


cent above average. 


Relative Productivity and the Trend in Total Employment 

Surprisingly, all eight groups with high productivity in 1949, in- 
curred employment trend rates above the average from 1949 to 1959, as compared 
with only three of the nine that had low productivity in 1949. On the other 
hand, while six (or 50 per cent) of the twelve key industries that had high 
productivity in 1949 raised employment at trend rates at or above average 
from 1949 to 1959, nine (or 45 per cent) of the twenty with low productivity 
at the beginning of the period had high employment trend rates to 1959. 

In the preceding section, it was found that the trend rate for em- 
ployment depended upon the relationship between the trend rates for output and 
productivity, and that in every case where the employment trend rate was at 
or secs average, the productivity trend rate was lower than the growth trend 
rate. At this point, one may note that the figures in the preceding paragraph 
indicate that this relationship tended to occur in the groups and industries 
that had a relatively high productivity in 1949. 

Of the 49 groups and key industries under review, 26 had employment 

trend rates at or above the average in manufacturing from 1949 to 1959. Of 
these 26, only six had both growth and productivity trend rates above the 
Ree) four were groups, all of which had high productivity in 1949, and two 


were industries, both of which had low productivity in 1949. In each case, the 


(1) Those with growth rates above the average were the Products of Petroleum 
and Coal, Chemicals and Allied Products and Electrical Apparatus and Sup- 
plies groups, and the Non-metallic Mineral Products group with its com- 


ponents,the Domestic Clay Products and Glass and Glass Products industries. 
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productivity trend was lower than the growth trend. The six groups and indus- 
tries for which these relationships held are listed in footnote (1) on the 
previous page. It will be noted that for each of these the high growth rate, 
as has been stated previously, was in large measure, the result of special 
circumstances or developrrents. 

Of the remaining twenty groups and industries for which the employ- 
ment trend rates were at or above the average for the period, only nine had 
growth trend rates above average, and all had productivity trend rates below 
the average in manufacturing. Among the seven groups in this category, four 
hed relatively high productivity and three had relatively low productivity in 
1949. Among the thirteen industries, six had relatively high productivity 
and seven had relatively low productivity in 1949. 

Once more it must be concluded that a high trend rate for employment 
was not determined by a high productivity rate or a high level of productivity, 
but rather to an important extent by a high growth rate and particularly the 


degree by which the growth rate exceeded the productivity rate. 
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Table 2 


RELATIVE PRODUCTIVITY, 1949 AND 1959,AND ANNUAL TREND RATES FOR 
PRODUCTIVITY, OUTPUT AND EMPLOYMENT, 1949-1959 


A) Industrial Groups 


Products of Petro- 
leum and Coal 


Non-ferrcus Metal 
Products 


Chemicals and Allied 
Products 


Paper Products 


Tron and Steel 
Products 


Nonwietellie Mineral 
Products 
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Equipment 
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Products 
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Printing, Publishing 
and Allied Industries 


Rubber Products 
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Miscellaneous Manufac- 


turing Industries 
Wood Products 
Leather Products 


Clothing 


Total Manufacturing 


Percentage Deviation 
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Average Output Volume 
per Manhour in 


Manufacturing 
1949 1959 
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Annual Trend Rates, 1949-1959 
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RELATIVE PRODUCTIVITY, 1949 AND 1959, AND ANNUAL TREND RATES FOR 
PRODUCTIVITY, OUIPUT AND EMPLOYMENT, 1949-1959 
B) Key Industries 


Percentage Deviation 
Above or Below 


Average Output Volume Annual Trend Rates, 1949-1959 


per Manhour in Volume of 
Manufacturing Productivity Output Employment 
19h9 D9 
Non- s~--c71s Metal 
Smelting and Refining 115.1 72.5 0.9 3.9 Eee 
Motor Vehicles 69.2 6 eal 2.9 0.3 
Pulp and Paper ol. 7 41.1 Ca epee 2.5 
Mcdicinal and Pharma- 
ceutical Preparations oF .0 64.9 7.0 7.6 0.8 
Bridge Building and 
Structural Steel Pa 8 a21),2 at),3 7.6 8.2 
Agricultural Implements 18.9 =37 4 8, H -8.6 ab a 
Primary Iron and Steel 18.9 27.9 8.1 3:7 te 
Motor Vehicle Parts 
and Accessories 12.0 3.2 pe) 0.4 -0.3 
Brass and Copper 
Products foie 0.5 2.3 ee -0.6 
Synthetic Textiles 
and Silk Meade 56.3 6.8 45 -1.9 
Meat Products ulme -~ 4,1 2.8 5.2 3.0 
Machinery Manufacturing 0.6 12,2 Bie 3.3 16 
Aluminum Products - 5.0 ~23 .9 0.2 0.8 Da 
Other Paper Products ~ 5.7 = IS 3.0 4.3 13 
Sheet Metal Products ~ 6.3 18.5 PS: 3.9 ou 
Hardware, Tools and 
Cutlery - 9.4 a25.7 20 1.4 0.8 
Shipbuilding and 
Repairing SAU GAS =16.2 2.6 45 129 
Glass and Glass 
Products M126 ~14 4 3.7 6.5 3.6 
Iron Castings isan e Bask Niaik pire -1.2 
Domestic Clay Products -15.7 - 9.0 at 5.0 2.0 
Cotton Goods (excluding 
clothing) -18.9 27.9 2.6 -1.2 mS PY 
Railroad and Rolling 
Stock Equipment ~21.4 -39.2 20 -3.2 ~4.5 
Aircraft and Parts ~22.0 ~lh3 7 =) 56 10.4 Te i 
Men's, Women's and 
Children's Clothing reo -33.8 1.9 1.0 Sg ae 
Saw and Planing Mills -22.6 “2057 3.9 2.9 et 
Prepared Fruits and 
Vegetables e239 meee 4.2 5.2 1:0 
Furniture -27 .0 -36.9 6 4.0 a8 
Woollen Goods 
(excluding clothing) -30.2 ~23 4 Pia ~2 0 -6.6 
Knitting Mills -34.0 30.6 5.0 2.6 -2.4 
Leather Products 30.4 hey Ga) a. 202 -0.5 
Other Wood Products -10 .3 -52.3 pane si.2 aie 
Bread and Other Bakery 
Products -45..9 ~4.9 0 2.6 3.7 1.5 
Total Manufacturing ~ - Sa8 4.0 aR | 
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Table 26 
GROUPS AND KEY INDUSTRIES WITH ANNUAL TREND RATES IN EMPLOYMENT 
AT OR ABOVE THE AVERAGE IN MANUFACTURING, 1949-1959 


Percentage Deviation 
Above or Below 


Average Cutput Volume __ Annual Trend Rates, 1949-1959 
per Manhour in Volume of 
Manufacturing Emp Loyment Output Productivity 
1949 
Groups 
Non-metallic Mineral 
Products 13.8 45 eee) 4k 
Chemicals and Allied 
Products ho .3 3.0 TO 5.3 
Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies wi Hla 2.9 6.7 3.9 
Paper Products 36.5 2.3 3.4 2.5 
Products of Petroleum and 
Coal 55.3 1.6 ope qa 
Non-ferrous Metal Products 49.1 16 2.8 nS 
Iron and Steel Products 2 ib 1 a5 20 
Transportation Equipment apy 1.3 2.5 eg 
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CHAPTER VIII 
EMPLOYMENT TRENDS IN GROUPS AND INDUSTRIES WITH WEAK OUTPUT TRENDS 


The survey of trends in output, productivity and employment indi- 
cates that, of the 49 groups and key industries, there were 29 groups and 
industries with output trends below average or declining during the period 
1949 to 1959, and that 18 of these had declining or low employment trends 
while the remaining 11 had employment trend rates that were at or above the 
average levels in manufacturing. If one compares these two categories of 
the weak output groups and industries, one finds that the main distinction 
between them is the different relationships between productivity and growth. 
In all 18 of the weak output groups and industries with weak employment 
trends, productivity rates exceeded output rates. In all 11 of the weak 
output groups and industries with stronger employment trends, productivity 


rates were lower than the output rates. 


Weak Output Groups and Industries with Weak Employment Trends 

Five groups and thirteen key industries were weak in terms of long-~ 
run growth and employment. All five groups had growth rates of less than 4 
per cent. Eight of these thirteen key industries expanded output at trend 
rates of less than 4 per cent, and five had declining trend rates for output. 
All five groups and eleven of the thirteen industries had declining employ- 
ment trend rates, and the two remaining industries increased employment at 
trend rates of 0.8 per cent and 0.3 per cent per annum. 

Although the Rubber Products group had a declining trend rate for 
employment (-0.3 per cent), its growth rate (3.8 per cent) was only slightly 
below the average for all manufacturing (4.0 per cent). The declining trend 
in employment was the result of a high productivity trend (4.2 per cent) which 
was twenty-seven per cent above the average (3.3 per cent) for manufacturing. 
It is by no means certain that a higher growth rate would have provided a 
higher employment rate, for it may have been accompanied by a higher produc- 


tivity rate. Aside from this point, the growth rate was restrained mainly 
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by two factors, the low growth rate in motor vehicles, and the growth in the 
re-tread and re-cap business. In view of these facts, it is difficult to 
conclude that Rubber Products is a problem industry, although its high produc-~- 
tivity rate does contribute to the need for finding other sources of employ- 
ment in the economy. 

The Motor Vehicles industry, owing to the fact that it is an ap- 
pendage of the United States industry, was caught in the upgrading trend that 
confined its market to higher and higher income groups, and this trend put 
the Motor Vehicle Parts and Accessories industry in a difficult position. The 
Industry in North America has taken steps to adjust to the market, a Royal 
Commission has reported, and public policy concerning the industry has been 
adjusted favourably for the industry. 

Growth in the Wood Products group has been restrained by the low 
growth trend of the Saw and Planing Mills industry, which is export-oriented, 
and by the fact that output has been in a declining trend in the Other Wood 
Products industry, which is under pressure from substitute materials and the 
revolution in packaging. The export market for the Saw and Planing Mills 
industry has also been invaded by substitute materials. Although this industry 
has expanded output at a trend rate of 2.9 per cent, the high trend rate of 
productivity, 3.9 per cent, has resulted in a declining trend rate for employ- 
ment of -0.7 per cent per annum. Since this industry contributed 6.9 per cent 


of total manufacturing employment in 199, (1) 


the declining trend has aggravated 
the general problem of maintaining employment. 

Growth in the Leather Products industry has been retarded by the 
introduction of substitute materials, particularly for personal accessories, 
and by technological changes in industry (e.g., decline in the relative 
importance of leather belts for machinery). A growth rate of 2.6 per cent 
plus: a productivity trend rate of 3.5 per cent, has resulted in a declining 
trend rate of -1.0 per cent for employment. The Leather Boots and Shoes 
industry has expanded output in proportion to the growth of Canada's number 
of paid workers, at 3.2 per cent, but a productivity rate of 3.7 per cent has 


reduced employment in this industry at a trend rate of -0.5 per cent per annum. 


(1) The Wood Products group provided 10.4 per cent of total manufacturing 
in 1949. 
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The Clothing group has expanded output at only 1.4 per cent per 
annum, and its productivity rate at 2.4 per cent has resulted in a trend rate 
of -0.8 per cent for employment. The group provided 10.0 per cent of total 
manufacturing employment in 1949. Growth has been particularly slow in the 
Men's, Women's and Children's Clothing industry, at only 1.0 per cent, but 
productivity has been nearly double that, at 1.9 per cent, thereby reducing 
employment ot a rate of -0.7 per cent. The industry contributed 5.8 per cent 
of total manufacturing employment in 1949. Although Knitting Mills expanded 
output at 2.6 per cent, a productivity rate of 5.0 per cent reduced employ- 
ment at a rete of -2.4 per cent annually. 

The Textiles group had the most rapidly declining trend rate of 
employment, at -2.4 per cent per annum, for the high productivity rate (4.0 
per cent) was more than treble the slow rate of growth (1.3 per cent). 
Furthermore, the group provided 6.6 per cent of all manufacturing employment 
in 1949, Woollen textiles were the hardest hit as employment declined at 
arate of -6.6 per cent under the impact of a contraction of -2.0 per cent 
annually for output, combined with a rise in productivity at 4.7 per cent 
per ennum. Contraction was not so severe in the cotton textiles industries 
(the trend rate for output was -1.2 per cent) and the productivity rate was 
not so high (2.6 per cent), but employment declined at an annual trend rate 
of -3.( per cent. 

The Hardware, Tools and Cutlery industry has been hampered by the 
relative decline and trensformetion in agriculture (saddlery and harness 
herdware, and scythes, for example), in forestry (adzes, axes, hand saws) and 
in stonecutting (stonecutters' hand tools), and by the competition of substi- 
tute materials that result in the product being manufactured in other industries 
(thermos bottles and vacuum jugs). Despite the low trend rate of growth (1.4 
per cent), employment expanded at a rate of 0.8 per cent, owing to the low rates 
for productivity, which increased at an annual trend rate of only 1.0 per cent. 

In the Brass and Copper Products industry, the productivity trend 
rate was over twice as high (2.3 per cent) as the growth trend rate (1.1 per 


cent) and employment declined at a trend rate of -0.6 per cent per annum. 
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The increasing competition from other materials, such as aluminum (tubes, 
pipes, wire screening), has restrained growth in this industry. 

Of all the key industries that have been reviewed for this report, 
the two weakest have been the Railroad and Rolling Stock Equipment and the 
Agricultural Implements industries. The first has been the victim of a 
transformation in its market, the railway transport industry, and the second 
has been retarded, until recently by slowness to adapt to its changing 
market, by the relative decline in the agricultural sector, and by low re- 
placement demand. 

From the previous analysis and the present summary of the trends 
in manufacturing output, productivity and cmployment, two main points emerge. 
One is that the major source of difficulty for the weakened industries has 
been growth or transformation in other industries or in other sectors of the 
economy. A second is that productivity has continued to rise in the weakened 
groups and industries. In the above summary, it was shown that for all five 
groups and for all but one(1) of the thirteen key industries, the productivity 
trend rate rose faster (or declined 1ess(2) ) than that for volume of output. 


The result was the weak trend in employment. 


Weak Output Groups and Key Industrics with Stronger Employment Trends 

In the remaining four groups and seven key industries with weak 
output trends, the trend rates for productivity were considerably less than 
their growth rates and lower than the average in manufacturing, and, with 
one exception (Aluminum Products) for which the employment trend rate was at 
the average level, all had employment trend rates higher than the average in 
manufacturing. 

In this category one finds two groups and two industries that are 
export-oriented: the Paper Products and the Non-ferrous Metal Products 
groups and the Non- Metal Smelting and Refining and the Pulp and Paper 
industries. The Iron and Steel Products group was also in this category, 

(1) The exception was the Hardware, Tools and Cutlery industry. 
(2) In the case of Agricultural Implements, volume of output declined 


at a trend rate of -8.6 per cent but the trend rate for produc- 
tivity was -3.4 per cent. 
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including the Sheet Metal Products, the Primary Iron and Steel and the Machinery 
Manufacturing industries. 

In comparing these groups and industries with those in the first 
category (weak trends in both growth and employment) one finds that they 
tend to have higher trend rates for growth and lower trend rates for produc - 
tivity, hence the above-average employment trends, although of course, both 


the output and the productivity trends were bclow the average in manufacturing. 
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Table 27 


THE GROUPS AND KEY INDUSTRIES WITH BOTH GROWTH 
AND EMPLOYMENT TREND RATES BELOW AVERAGE, 1949-1959 


Proportion 
of Total Annual Trend Rates, 1949-1959 
Manufacturing Volume 
Employment, of 
1949 Output Productivity Employment 

Groups 
Rubber Products 3.8 30 4.2 10.3 
Wool Products (Durable) 2.9 2.9 cha: - O.1 
Leather Products 2.6 2.6 3.5 Fie) 
Clothing 1.4 pee 2.4 - 0.8 
Textiles Hees HS 4.0 = (22h 
Key Industries 
Leather Boots and Shoes Cae Ree Sak - 0.5 
Saw and Planing Mills (Durable) 2.9 AAS) 3.9 - O.F 
Motor Vehicles (Durable) 2e 2.9 eet Os8 
Knitting Mills 2.6 256 5.0 ae ae 
Hardware, Tools and Cutlery 
(Durable) om pga ToS 0.8 
Brass and Copper Products 
(Durable ) ae (Rees 2.3 2046 
Men's, Women's and Children's 
Clothing eee) WS 5 em eee | 
Motor Vehicle Parts and Assessories 
(Durable) OL Ory £<6 me Ps: 
Other Wood Products (Durable) whee eae ey 1.0 mal so 
Cotton Goods (excl. clothing) wae lee 256 Ee | 
Woollen Goods (excl. clothing) et) SAS Nese =ovG 
Railroad and Rolling Stock 
Equipment (Durable) et rs es) 2.0 oe BLS 
Agricultural Implements (Durable) - 8.6 Epis vie eS ea: = ed 
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Table 28 


GROUPS AND KEY INDUSTRIES WITH EMPLOYMENT TREND RATES 
AT OR ABOVE AVERAGE BUT WITH GROWTH RATES BELOW THE AVERAGE 


IN MANUFACTURING, 1949-1959 


Proportion 
of Total Annual Trend Rates, 1949-1959 
Manufacturing Volume 
Employment, of 
1949 Output Productivity Employment 

Groups 
Iron and Steel Products 
(Durable ) 14.0 3.5 9 ye 
Paper Products 6.5 Suk 25 2.3 
Non-ferrous Metal Products 
(Durable) 3.8 2.8 1.9 a0 
Transportation Equipment 
(Durable) 8.9 2.5 Ley 123 
Key Industries 
Non-ferrous Metal Smelting and 
Refining (Durable) 1.6 3.9 0.9 ey 
Sheet Metal Products (Durable) 16h 3.9 ana ou 
Bread and Other Bakery Products 2.7 3.7 2.6 1.5 
Primary Iron and Steel (Durable) ans ce S¥1 ax 
Machinery Manufacturing (Durable) 3.1 B03 2.2 spa 
Pulp and Paper sy Bik 2.4 235 
Aluminum Products (Durable) 0.5 0.8 Or2 els 
Total Manufacturing 100.0 4.0 3.3 Laie 
Total Durables Division kh 3 3.9 239 1.4 
Total Non-durables Division 55.7 TaA®) 3.7 Ono 
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SUMMARY 


We have seen that the structure of the manufacturing sector has 
been altered by the differential rates of growth during the decade from 1949 
to 1959. The groups and industries that increased in importance tended to 
be relatively small and were those that benefitted from petroleum discoveries 
in Canada, that were relatively new additions to the Canadian economy, that 
captured markets from traditional materials or products, that displaced 
imports, that obtained government defence orders, or that were directly af- 
fected by large forces such as the capital investment boom. We have also 
seen that changes in other industries, such as railroad transport, could 
precipitate a decline in supplying industries, or that a lag in adapting to 
changes in other sectors, such as agriculture, could retard an industry, or 
that innovations in other industries (such as synthetics) could weaken tra- 
ditional industries, and that traditional industries are susceptible owing to 
their large stock of outmoded capital and to their hesitancy in departing 
from the paths of custom. It has been noted that an industry, such as Motor 
Vehicles, could be trapped in an upgrading trend. 

These various factors made their influence felt at different times 
over the decade, but a concatenation of weakening factors following the 
Korean War gradually wore down the forces of expansion. 

Productivity is not directly correlated with growth and average 
productivity was advanced sometimes by the weakening of less productive indus- 
tries as well as by the higher rate of advance of newer and more capital 
intensive industries, and by the rising productivity in either declining 
industries or low-productivity industries. 

Not only have the higher rates of growth and employment tended to 
appear in the smaller groups and industries, but high growth involved sta- 
tionary or declining employment where productivity was high; low growth rates 


in several instances provided leading employment rates where productivity 
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was lagging, and expansion in employment occurred mainly in the administrative 
and office category. 

It is clear that no single cause can be cited as the source of 
expansion in the 'fifties or as the source of deceleration after the Korean 
War, unless it is the presence or absence of war. Each industry has been 
affected by forces in its own supply or market environment and by its own 
history and condition. 

A significant inference from this review of the trends in output, 
productivity and employment is that if the trend rate for productivity is to 
be increased before a satisfactory level of growth can be achieved, then the 
employment situation in manufacturing will tend to become more challenging 
before it improves. 

The rate of employment will continue to depend, as it has in the 
past, on the rate of growth and the relationship between the growth rate and 
the productivity rate, and the unemployment problem will continue to be in- 
fluenced by the type of demand for labour, or in other words, by the degree 
of trend from production workers to administrative and office employment. 

The aggregate rate of employment will continue to depend, further- 
more, on the industrial pattern of growth. If the larger industries continue 
their lethargic pace while high rates of growth tend to be confined to the 
newer, smaller and more capital-intensive industries, then what appears to 
be a satisfactory aggregate rate of growth will be accompanied by a low 
trend in employment. 

The problem confronting those who are concerned to raise the trend 
rate for employment in manufacturing is that of obtaining a higher growth 
rate in the larger industries that have been oriented to the domestic market. 
If this problem is not resolved, even the newer industries that have been the 
major source of expansion will tend to decelerate, for once they have pene- 
trated throughout the domestic market, they will depend upon the rate of ex- 
pansion in the general economy, as well as their ability to develop new 


products. 
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